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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


R. STANHOPE'’S Bill “to make better provision 
“ respecting National Defence” has the merit of pro- 
viding for doing by statute and in a normal way what the 
Crown had already the ized right to do. It has 
never been denied that the Crown could compel the service 
of all its subjects for the defence of the country. Humbly 
as we may rate the courage of modern politicians, it can 
hardly be believed that any body of men at the head of the 
Government would fail to use the reserve power of the 
State which must act, law or no law, at the moment of 
need, or that they could feel seriously afraid of obtaining 
any Act of indemnity they thought fit to demand. The 
courage and patriotism of Englishmen and Scotchmen must 
have sunk low, indeed, if there is any doubt on the subject. 
Still, it is well that the power of the State should have an 
operation which is not violent or casual. It has hitherto 
been too much the custom to hamper the Crown by decreeing 
that this or the other part of its forces can only be called 
out under varying restrictions. Different rules prevail for 
the mobilization of Yeomanry, Militia, and Volunteers. 
The right of the State to use railways and other material 
resources is tied down by paper limitations. That all this 
packthread would hold against the strain of a great need is 
doubtful—if, indeed, it is not shameful for all of us to sup- 
pose that it would not be burst in an instant. But, as it is 
quite useless, it may as well go. Its disappearance will 
deprive any possible Parliamentary pedant of an excuse 
for pottering when he ought to act. In so far Mr. 
Sranuore’s Bill is a good little Bill. The Reserves— 
Yeomanry, Militia, and Volunteers—will all be liable to 
be called out at once, and used together in a recognized 
way, without any fear that members of Parliament who 
are playing to the gallery will have an excuse for getting 
on their legs and chopping logic. Railways will be taken 
ion of and used for the good of the country with 
- risk that secretaries and station-masters will feel en- 
titled to waste the time and try the temper of the staff by 
inquiring by what law it is acting and whether complicated 
regulations as to compensation have been duly complied 
with. Altogether, it is a nice little Bill for guarding the 
Secretary for War on the side of Parliament and allowing 
him to attend with a tranquil mind to his theoretically 
primary, but practically secondary, duties as an adminis- 
trator. It is also a welcome sign that light is slowly break- 
ing on the Parliamentary mind that even Secretaries of 
State for War are beginning to understand that the armed 
forces of this country ought really to be used together for 
its defence, and are not a set of Turks’ heads set up in 
order that politicians may cut them down in the name of 
economy. 

It may be allowed, then, that we have advanced so far 
that Mr. Srannore and his successors are to be provided 
with a better spell wherewith to summon their spirits from 
the vasty deep. The spirits will come, unquestionably ; 
but—and this is really the practical question—of what order 
will they be? When our 600,000 men or so are on foot, 
will they bean army? Until that is settled nothing has 
been effected, except a slight increase in the Secretary of 
State’s power to collect a mob of men with rifles. A belief 
seems to prevail in some quarters that when once we have 
called out our motley 600,000 the regular army and its 
Reserves will be instantly available for foreign service, and 
the country will be in a position to bid defiance to the 
invader. On what theory of the thing called an army this 
opinion is based we do not know. It would be interesting 
to learn what any person who holds this faith thinks would 
be left in the country when the regular army and its 
Reserves were gone, We are quite prepared to tell him— 


just to give him something to contradict, if he can. Let it 
be granted, then, that the regular army is away on service 
to reinforce India and the colonial garrisons, and to supply 
two army corps in the field somewhere. This is the utmost it 
could do, and even that only with immense hurry and scurry, 
after frantically knocking up makeshifts at the last moment. 
The army has gone out rather short of officers, thanks to 
our beautiful retirement system. It has taken all the 
cavalry, or very nearly all, all the Field Artillery, all that 
is left of the Horse Artillery. Of transport, and the 
organization required to move an army in the field, it has 
left not a wrack behind. And now the country, trusting 
in its glorious traditions, as Lord Ranpotrn advises, awaits 
the invader with the following resources, There is some- 
thing handsome in hundreds of thousands of tall fellows 
and good men of their hands in uniform with rifles. They 
are full of fight and zeal, but they are very short of officers. 
They have for Field Artillery the battery of the Honourable 
Artillery Company (with horses), a number of guns of 
position (with no certain supply of horses), a few field guns 
just served out Sere no horses at all and no riders). For 
cavalry they will have a few troops of regulars, including 
a handful of Guardsmen (not the best; for they will have 
been drafted into the corps on service), and the recruits 
of the depéts. For the rest, there is the Yeomanry, of 
which the ranks are formed of the best military raw 
material in the country, and the officers come largely of a 
class which has always made good oflicers. In time they 
will make an excellent force ; but for the present they 
are painfully short of the long and thorough drilling re- 
quired to form a cavalry soldier, and their horses are no 
better off than themselves. As for transport—where is 
it? With the salary the author of Don Quixote asked for 
from the Emperor of China. It does not so much as exist 
in thought. They have frequently no greatcoats, many 
have no knapsacks. These are some of their material wants, 
and more might be added—ammunition, for instance, and re- 
serve of weapons. But these are enough, and we proceed to 
their spiritual wants, to what makes the soul of an army. 
They have no general staff or organization, no habit of 
acting together, no experience in performing the complicated 
maneeuvres of an army in the field. We might go oneasily, 
but enough has been said, which no honest man who knows 
what he is talking about can deny, to show that the Militia 
and Volunteers would not by themselves form an army on 
which it would be other than insanity to rely for the 
defence of the country. By calling them out we should 
only collect a mass of half-trained men without the ma- 
terial means or knowledge required to enable them to 
move, insufficiently officered, ill supplied with weapons, 
worse supplied with ammunition, and often short even of 
clothes. It is mere midsummer madness, or, in the case 
of official people who have the means of knowing, some- 
thing much baser, to speak of such a force as a defence for 
the country, or as anything but the material out of which, 
= time and honest management, a good army might be 
e. 

This is the condition to which we have attained by trust- 
ing to that responsibility of Ministers held up in the House 
the other night by Mr. Smrrn as his defence against 
Admiral Fietp. It isa convenient kind of responsibility, 
which is enforced by no serious penalty, and is useful as an 
excuse for shirking facts. The country will be indifferently 
consoled when disaster has happened by reflecting that it 
wagcovered by the responsibility of Mr. W. H. Smira. 
But it is useless to argue with Parliamentary politicians for 
doing after their kind. When their places are in danger 
they will act, and when not, then not. Nothing effectual 
will be done till the country is frightened, and the great 
object at present is to create the fright by means of 
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deputations to Mr. Stannore on the defences of London, by 
meetings of naval officers in the City, or by encouraging 
the Duke of Camprince to talk. It will be better still if 
the pressure could be brought to bear by united action—if 
all who are interested and understand the question would 
combine to act together. The necessity for national action 
and for driving the politicians on is the capital fact of the 
situation, and however often it has been said before, it 
must be said again until it is realized. Mr, Sransore’s 
“ important statement ” to the deputation on Wednesday is, 
like his Bill, a sign that the War Office is waking up, and 
that Ministers are becoming alarmed. This also is well, as 
far as it goes; but it does not go far. When the official 
platitudes are deducted—such as the comparison between 
the defensive power of our coaling stations and those of 
foreigners (who have none), for instance—what is left is a 
bundle of promises that a little will be done here, a detail 
filled up there. No guarantee is given that a serious 
attempt is to be made to weld our various forces into a 
coherent thoroughly equipped whole; and as good as 
nothing is done while that remains to do. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. 


— of the true history of the Chevalier, after- 
wards Marshal, p’ArTAGNAN will remember that that 
orderly person used to keep all his cast-off uniforms disposed 
in a wardrobe, and could put his hand on that of any 
particular year at a moment’s notice, The singular document 
in which, towards the end of last week, Mr. GuapsTonE 
enumerated, in answer to a correspondent, the years, and 
almost the days, in which he successively cast off this and 
that garment of Toryism, may have reminded some of these 
readers of D’ArTAGNAN’s practice. But it is more to the pre- 
sent purpose to note that the ecclesiastical variety of Tory 
fashion in garments was that which, by Mr. Giapstone’s 
own confession, he wore the longest and cast off the last, 
though he does not think he wore even that very long. In 
the general opinion, of course, Mr. GLADSTONE continued to 
wear it a great deal longer, and never cast it off till 
the University of Oxford, kindly or unkindly, removed 
the muzzle which, by his own account, he had worn like- 
wise, in the year 1865. Certainly Mr. GLapsTone did not 
much or oft delight to season his general utterances with 
flattery of the Nonconformists before that time, and the 
admirer who raised the song of “ Auld Lang Syne” on 
Wednesday was a thought maladroit. They were not Dis- 
senting gowans that Mr. GuapsTonE pu’d in auld lang 
syne. It has been, we very freely own, different of late 
years, and especially since his first premiership, into which 
he may be said to have been carried by the political Non- 
conformists as much as by any single section or body of men. 
He has not been ungrateful. Few years have passed since 
without his addressing some elaborate compliment to a body 
or bodies of those persons who do not find the Church of 
England established and provided for them by law satis- 
factory, and until quite recently the Nonconformists have 
repaid him by ever-increasing devotion. It was one of the 
most curious problems necessarily following on the apostacy 
of Christmas two years, what line these faithful sectaries 
would take, and whether they would justify or bely the 
insinuation of their adversaries that political Nonconformists 
are Nonconformists first and Christians afterwards. To 
bely it they had only to declare as sorrowfully as they liked 
that, Mr. Guapstone or no Mr. GuapstonEg, they could not 
join any movement conducted on the principles of the Lrish 
Home Rule movement. To justify it they had only to do 
what, with honourable exceptions both of bodies and indi- 
viduals, they have done. The world has been edified at the 
same moment by the spectacle of a Pore of Rome risking 
the alienation of one of his most faithful flocks in order to 
proclaim the eternal and immutable doctrines of Christian 
morality, and by that of several thousand Nonconformist 
Protestants declaring that, Decalogue or no Decalogue, they 
and their house will follow Mr. Guapstone through any 
impolicy and through any immorality he pleases. 

Such conduct deserved and received its reward. The 
speech which Mr. Grapstone delivered on Wednesday in 
the Memorial Hall, when compared with the address pre- 
sented to him on that occasion, displays mutual flattery of 
the most interesting kind, both in the direct form and in 
that indirect, but, it is said, most sincere, form called 
imitation. While the Nonconformist ministers are con- 


vinced of the “heroic magnanimity” which Mr. Guapstoye 
has shown in dining with Mr. Parne.u after imprisoning 
and denouncing him, of the “ dauntless courage” with which 
he has eaten his words, of the “ self-sacrificing zeal” with 


which he has resolved to recover office at any cost to his. 


country and his conscience, Mr. GLaDsTONE is equally con- 


vinced of the “ courageous manner” in which these ministers. 


of a “ holy religion” have endorsed Boycotting and the Plan 
of Campaign, and describes the successive reforms of Eng- 
lish history, with possibly unconscious blasphemy or in 
corrupt remembrance of Suwarrow’s despatch as to the 
capture of IsmarL, as brought about “thanks to Almighty 
“ Gop, and by the efforts of British Nonconformists.” But 


flattery to his audience from Mr. GLapsTone is an invariable- 


thing, and now little surprising. By this art the wandering 
HeErcutes of political tergiversation has always accomplished. 
his labours and attained the fiery citadels of Downing Street. 
The flattery of imitation is more noteworthy. Unkind critics 
have declared that the exemption by privilege of pulpit from 
the possibility of reply to their usual form of utterance not 


infrequently breeds in ministers of all religions a habit of 


begging the question. And the result of this habit is very 
prominent in the Nonconformist Address, which declares 
that the Government “ treated their political opponents as 


“ felons,” refers to the “ aspirations of the Irish people ” as. 


* legitimate,” and so forth. But Mr. GurapsTonE was not 
an inch behind his Memorialists in the goodly task of 
petitio principiit. It might have been thought that the 
peculiarity of the occasion would have suggested some novel 
and fresh treatment to an orator to whom his worst enemies 
have never denied the gift of a most versatile political 
fancy. But, whether it be that age, of which Mr. GLapsTonE 
is never tired of talking, has dried his vein and seared the 
springs of his imagination, or whether it be that his present 
case is so bad that even he can find nothing but stereotyped 


fallacies, there was not a vestige of novelty, even novelty of 


presentment, in the speech of Wednesday. The old questions 
were begged in the old way. The Nonconformists had it once 
more, on the sole authority of Mr. GLapsTone as judge of first 
instance, confirmed by Mr. GLapsToNE sitting divisionally, 
reconfirmed by Mr. GLapsTone as court of final appeal, that 
the proceedings of the police at Mitchel-town were “ illegal.” 
That is the point to be proved; but it is the point which 
Mr. Guapsrove starts from. They heard once more that the 
Opposition were trying to expedite (humour is not a common 
Nonconformist failing, or some one must have muttered 
“Yes! to despatch it”) the business of Government, and 
that legislation is stopped, not by Mr. GLapstone’s wholly 
ultroneous introduction of the Home Rule question, but by 
the determination of the Unionists that it shall not be 
introduced. This and much more—stale, dry, a thousand 


times refuted, never accepted by any man of brains except. 


the extremest and most interested partisans—was the food 
set before the simple Rincietuss of Farringdon Street. 


Nevertheless there were some remarkable things said and 
not said in the speech. Remarkable enough was the un- 
consciousness of the speaker, and perhaps of his hearers, of 
the deadly reality, in quite a differeut sense from that which 
he intended, of his declaration that the Unionist party—that 
is to say, more than half the numerical strength, and about. 
nine-tenths of the intelligence of the United Kingdom—has 
determined to set above all other earthly objects, first, the 
preservation of the Union ; and, secondly, in order to the 
preservation of the Union, the keeping of Mr. GLapstone 
himself out of power. Remarkable, again, very remarkable, 
was the almost greater unconsciousness of the description of 
Colonel Kine-Harman as “a man who happened to have the 
“ misfortune of having been a Home Ruler a few years ago, 
“and of having abandoned the cause of his country.” Is 
there no one, greater than Colonel Kinc-Harman, who 
has the misfortune of having been an anti-Home Ruler, 
a pursuer and persecutor of Home Rulers, much less than 
a few years ago, and of having abandoned the cause of 
his country? And yet neither of these things, both note- 
worthy enough in their way, was so noteworthy as what Mr. 
GLapDsToNE did not say. Once more he has spoken on Ireland, 
once more he has bewailed the fate of those who mobbed and 
tried to murder, or foolishly mixed with those who mobbed 
and tried to murder, the constabulary at Mitchelstown. And 
once more we search his speech in vain for one single re- 
ference to those crimes which, as he once said, stand behind 
Boycotting—which have, thanks to the vigorous policy of the 
present Government, been bronght home in two cases to 
their perpetrators within the lust few days, and a fresh 
example of which was committed a few hours before he 
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spoke. Nota word of condemnation of the murders that 
enforce the policy of the National League came from Mr. 
GLADSTONE, not a word of sympathy with the victims or the 
victims’ families. He is “ glad to perceive that Mr. PARNELL 
« is devoted to the maintenance of law and order”; we are 
left to judge for ourselves whether he is glad of or sorry 
for the fashion in which Mr. Parnewy’s followers carry out 
the principle of their leader’s devotion to these objects. But 
what is the blood of hapless farmers, what are the tears of 
their daughters, to Mr. GiapstovE or to the Nonconformist 
ministers? We are unable to answer the question ; for both | 
parties are silent on such an inconsiderable subject. 


OUR RAILWAYS. 


lap debate on Mr. Wart’s modest proposal to buy up, 
on the possible recommendation of a Committee, all | 
the railways in the country, was only interesting as it _ 
showed that a delusion which was once widely spread is 
becoming obsolete. It would, indeed, have been at any 
time impossible to consider seriously a resolution moved by 
a private and unknown member in favour of a gigantic 
financial and political operation ; but twenty or thirty 
years ago a few prominent members might have taken the 
opportunity of recommending the principle of State pur. 
as Mr. Gtapsrone, who was principally responsible 
for the Act of 1844, reminded the House that the existing 
power of the Government to buy up some of the railways 
was granted at atime when the system was almost in its 
infancy. ‘The early railways, including some of the great 
trunk lines, are unaffected by the Act. Lines which have 
since been sanctioned by Parliament, containing much the 
largest portion of the present mileage, may be compulsorily 
bought as soon as the ordinary shares have returned for 
a certain time a dividend of ten per cent. on the capital 
expended. The enactment is therefore wholly inapplicable 
to existing circumstances. It would not be worth the 
while of the Government te establish a railway depart- 
ment for the administration of the two or three short 
lines which have the good fortune of earning ten per 
cent. The average dividend paid by all the railway Com- 
panies on lines constructed since 1844 is less than half the 
prescribed rate. Mr. Warr gravely, though inaccurately, 
suggested, as a reason for appointing a Committee or Com- 
mission to investigate the subject, that even in 1844 Par- 
liament had accepted the principle of purchase. If the 
statement had been well founded, subsequent experience 
might well have justified a change of opinion. The capital, 
the mileage, and the earnings have in forty-four years in- 
creased tenfold, and all questions relating to the working 
of railways are now incomparably better understood. Mr. 
agreed with Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacu that the 
Act of 1844 was intended not as a recognition of the ex- 
pediency of State purchase, but as a reservation of a right 
which it might or might not be convenient to assert at 
some future time. 

Both Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacn and Mr. Giapstone 
rendered a just tribute to the excellence of railway com- 
munication in Great Britain. It is worth paying a con- 
siderable sum for exemption from the discomforts of Con- 
tinental lines, and especially from the petty tyranny of 
officials. The practice of shutting up passengers for a 
quarter of an hour in a pen and then causing a race or a 
scramble for places is an abuse which would not be tolerated 
in England. The object of the arrangement is to restrict 
the supply of carriages to the smallest number, so that, as 
a general rule, every compartment is full. The study of the 
convenience of travellers in England is promoted by the 
healthy competition of different Companies at almost all 
important towns. In France and Germany the system of 
monopoly is universal. There was a popular cant phrase, 
which may perhaps still be occasionally repeated, that where 
combination was possible competition was impossible. It is, 
of course, true that the same rates must be charged by all 
Companies conducting traflic between the same termini; but 
competition in excellence of service is incessantly practised. 
The same results occur in the carriage of goods. If the 
French goods expresses were as fast as the English, the 
saving of time between Yorkshire or Lancashire and Paris 
would be greater than that which Sir Epwarp Warkin pro- 
poses to effect by his Channel Tunnel. If the State had 
undertaken the construction and management of the rail- 
ways, the commercial loss which would have been caused by 


delay in filling up the country would have exceeded any 
profit which might have been produced by the investment 
of public money. Except in extraordinary cases, no Govern- 
ment would have made more than one line between any 
two points. Shareholders have often complained that their 
money was wasted on unprofitable extensions and on lines 
intended to compete with their neighbours. Merchants, 
tradesmen, and manufacturers, having sometimes an opposite 
interest, almost invariably favour the introduction of com- 
peting lines into their respective districts. Under a system of 
State ownership such questions would have been decided by 
Parliamentary and political influence. The same objections 
might be raised, though with diminished force, to a Govern- 
ment purchase of canals. It is difficult to understand the 
grounds of Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacn’s contention that such 
an undertaking would tend to the public benefit. When 
railways and canals compete it would be an anomalous 
proceeding to pit the resources of the State against private 
enterprise. 

The interest of the inquiry whether the State ought to 
have constructed the necessary railways is purely theo- 
retical. It is too late to try the experiment, since the prac- 
tical object has been attained by another method. The 
purchase of the existing lines would raise wholly different 
questions. It must be assumed that Parliament would not 
confiscate, in whole or in part, the property of the actual 
owners. It would therefore be n to secure to 
debenture creditors and to shareholders the income which 
they now receive, with an allowance in many cases for pro- 
bable increase. There is no financial gain in the purchase 
of a revenue or of any other commodity at its proper 
price; nor would the Government, if it took the place of 
the proprietors, have any opportunity of increasing re- 
ceipts or diminishing expenses. Whatever may be the 
case in Ireland, the English and Scotch railways make 
no superfluous payments to directors. The chairmen, the 
general managers, and the staff must be paid as highly 
as at present, and the same persons would in the majority 
of cases be necessarily employed. ‘The Government would 
incur great unpopularity by resisting the claims which would 
be constantly preferred to increase of accommodation and 
to lowering of rates. No one except the helpless taxpayer 
would have any motive for applying pressure in the oppo- 
site direction ; but the Minister in charge of the railways 
might perhaps find it necessary to maintain an habitual 
policy of refusal. It is, of course, assumed by both sides in 
the imaginary controversy that the purchase must be 
effected by compulsion. The system would not work unless 
all present and future lines were included ; and it is certain 
that some of the Companies would only yield to coercion. 
It is satisfactory to find that, in dealing with a question 
which has no party bearing, Mr. GLapstone can still under- 
stand and defend the public interest. He properly treated 
the proposal of an inquiry by a Committee of the House of 
Commons as equivalent to a Parliamentary declaration in 
favour of purchase. Perhaps Mr. Watr may have done 
some small and unconscious service to the country by elicit- 
ing from both parties a distinct repudiation of a mischievous 

eory. 

When the more serious measure of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill is brought forward the House of Commons 
may, with advantage, remember the admissions which were 
made in the course of the short debate on Mr. War's 
proposed resolution. The admirable railway service which 
is conducted by the Companies through their officers, is 
conducted in accordance with calculations based on the 
tarifis to which they are legally entitled. It is by no 
means to be assumed that, if they are subjected to arbitrary 
and vexatious restrictions, they will be able to suppl 
the same accommodation which has hitherto been pita» | 
The most plausible charge against the railways is founded 
on their supposed preference of foreign to domestic produce. 
If they are compelled to abandon a special branch of their 
trade, they will suffer a greater or less loss of revenue, vary- 
ing according to the geographical position of the respective 
lines. A heavier penalty will be levied on the traders, who 
are their customers, by a prohibition which is indistinguish- 
able from a protective duty. It must not be forgotten that 
the Companies are already prevented by a law of many 
yearé’ standing from allowing any undue preference. It 
may therefore be assumed either that they give no pre- 
ference to foreign goods, or that the preference, if any, 
is not legally undue, The Railway Commissioners, who 
have uniformly inclined in doubtful cases against the Com- 
panies, have taken good care that they conform in that 
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and in all other respects to the letter and spirit of the 
law. There are still agitators who seek to impose on t 
Companies the iniquitous uniformity of mileage rates. If 
they succeed, they will have enacted a monopoly in favour 
of the sources of traffic or the markets which happen to 
be in the immediate neighbourhood of railways. Vexa- 
tious interference with the lawful discretion of the Com- 
panies will be immediately punished by the withdrawal of 
existing facilities. The general managers run trains for the 
accommodation of passengers and freighters, but not with- 
out regard to the remunerative nature of the traftic. If 
Parliament discourages their present mode of conducting 
business, they will have to reconsider all the details of their 
policy. Even railway reformers will scarcely propose that 
the Companies should be compelled to run unprofitable 
trains for the benefit of special classes of traders. If so 


vicious a principle were admitted, the result would be that 
Parliament or the Government would practically undertake © 
the whole working of railways. It would be much more 
advisable to adopt the crude contrivance of purchase. The 
most disinterested of observers might be irritated by | 
the perverse and suicidal encouragement of confiscation 
on the part of wealthy peers and respectable landed pro- 
prietors. Themselves the intended victims of plunder, some 
of them are passionately bent on the forcible abolition of a 
kind of property which is held under the most definite Par- 
liamentary title. They are not even ashamed to rely on the 
ridiculous quibble that a common form of clause in Railway 
Acts has reserved the right of general legislation; the 
elaborate tariffs which are in all cases scheduled to the Acts 
are, therefore, virtually reduced to the level of practical 
jokes. Ifthe precedent of spoliation is established with the 
aid of the country gentlemen, it will be speedily and effectu- 
ally followed at their own cost. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 


T is time we had some information as to the destination 

of the national collection of portraits. Some three years 
have elapsed since the greater part was removed to Bethnal 
Green, where it is practically inaccessible to students. An 
alarm of fire, but too well justified by what happened in the 
stores adjoining the old Gallery at South Kensington, caused 
the removal, which, as everybody was assured at the time, 
was only to be for a few months, until a suitable site had 
been found and a fire-proof building erected. Then the 


matter dropped. Several excellent sites have been pro- 
posed ; some, as that near the India Office, are Government | 
property. Others, as that adjoining the National Gallery, 
would have to be bought. But nothing has been done, and 
after spending a large sum on buying some of the pictures, 
and much blandishment in acquiring others, the trustees have 
had to acquiesce in the virtual banishment of the whole 
collection to a place so remote from the centres of cultiva- 
tion that it is useless, and, as a writer in the current number 
of the Quarterly Review well says, “affords no attraction 
“ whatever to the surrounding population.” It might, in 
fact, as well have “ been transferred to Kamtschatka.” 

Meanwhile, we hear nothing of any scheme for a new 
building. There was great inconvenience in the South 
Kensington site, to say nothing of the danger. As the 
late Mr. Beresrorp Hope, himself a trustee, humorously 
remarked, everything, even a furnace, had been arranged 
there ready to make a bonfire of the portraits. We do not 
want to see them back in a building so ill suited to them. 
The National Portraits should be housed either in Blooms- 
bury, where the contiguity of the British Museum and its 

rint-room would add much to its usefulness; or else near 
estminster, where its contents could be studied with the 
greater interest since so many of the pictures represent men 
who now sleep in the Abbey church. The site chosen should 
be of an elastic character; for the collection grew apace, 
even at South Kensington ; and, though of course it has 
been out of sight and out of mind to a considerable degree 
since it was banished to Bethnal Green, yet certain very 
fine and valuable works have lately been added, and are in 
the offices of the trustees in Great George Street, waiting 
exhibition. 

The removal to Bethnal Green seems to have benefited 
nobody. The East-Enders do not care for portraiture ; and, 
though the danger from fire is comparatively slight, the 
building is by no means weatherproof, and some of the more 


delicate works, such as pastel and crayon drawings, are 


he | suffering. The fiery heat of last summer, coming between 


two exceptionally hard winters, has not been good for 
the pictures ; yet, so far as can be seen at present, nothin 

is being done to provide better lodgings for them. It woul 

take at least two seasons more, another summer and another 
winter, even if the building had been begun, to house them 
properly. It is very far from unreasonable to urge the necessity 
of some action in the matter on the attention of the Govern- 
ment. There is no doubt, or very little, that some proposal 
would be favourably received by both parties in the House of 
Commons. There are plenty of vacant sites. If it came to the 
worst a new gallery might be built where the old Ordnance 
Stores stood till lately, in the Tower of London, a very ap- 
propriate place for a collection which comprises portraits of 
Queen Anne Boxeyn, Lady Jane Grey, Sir Taomas More, 
the Earl of Essex, the Earl of Surrey, ALGERNON SYDNEY, 
Sir Harry Vane, Lord Russet, General Monk, and many 


other men and women who, for one reason or another, lived 
for a time, or died, within the ancient ramparts, 


MACEDONIA 


7 renewed reports of disturbances in Macedonia ; the 
following up of the condemnation of Major Poporr by 
the deposition of the notorious Metropolitan CLement of 
Tirnovo, who openly abetted the kidnapping of Prince 
ALEXANDER ; the beginning of a tariff war between Bulgaria 
and Turkey ; and the plans for fortifying Constantinople on 
a new and large scale, are all, no doubt, pieces of intelligence. 
which may be treated from the optimist side. It may be 
said that they are only the usual coffee-house babble, coming 
in part, if not wholly, from the chief home of coffee-house 
babble—Vienna—and traceable pretty clearly to the fresh 
impulse given by the illness of the German Emperor to the 
uncomfortable rumours of the last twelve or eighteen 
months. There may be something in this; but there is 
more in the solid fact of a concentration of Russian troops 
on the German and Austrian frontiers, which is simply 
unintelligible except on the supposition that menace is 
intended, if action is not. We may, for the present, 
fortunately afford to be comparatively indifferent to the 
further rumours of intended new movements in Central 
Asia and Persia. A very good look-out is being kept by 
the present Indian authoriti:s in those quarters, and, though 
perhaps there may not be a universal determination in the 
Home Government to support them through thick and 
thin, there is no fear of a repetition of Penjdeh. The un- 
exhausted Russian claims on Persia and the perpetual 
Russian intrigues there are indeed things that must not be 
allowed to slip from the memory, but they do not require 
any very immediate attention till the time comes. And 
when the time does come it will probably be found, as even 
that latest disciple of despair Sir Cuartes DILKE seems to 
acknowledge, that whatever unreadiness there is in the 
defences of the Empire is not to be found on the Indian 
side. 

European matters are more disquieting. The very name 
of Macedonia has something of evil omen in it; for it is, 
in fact, an invention or re-invention of those who would 
like further to pull to pieces the Suxran’s dominions. 
Even in ancient times there was not any very clear idea 
what a Macedonian was, the nearest approach to such 
an idea being that he was a kind of parcel-Greek, parcel- 
Barbarian, who dwelt anywhere between Thessaly, Thrace, 
and Illyria. Nor was the famous doctrine of the soldat 
heureux ever better illustrated than in the crystalliza- 
tion of this vague entity by the genius of Puitie and 
ALEXANDER. For some two thousand years Macedonia has. 
been nothing, or next to nothing; and the revival of its 
name would never have been thought of, except as a ques- 
tion-begging device, to hint the rights or claims of modern 
Greece over the territories designated by it. As a useful 
statistical summary published in the Standard of Tuesday 
has reminded Englishmen, this insinuation is very badly 
founded, though perhaps not worse than others which 
have before now availed to separate provinces and kingdoms 
from the rule of the Porte. The honest maniacs and the 
dishonest tools who abuse the name of Christianity to 
further the designs of Russia have three courses, one of 
which must n suit the case of any Turkish province. 
Either the Christians are the more numerous, in which case 


ao 
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the sacred rights of the majority come in ; or the two parties 
are about equal, in which case the rule ought to follow the 
wortbier religion, like the arrangement of grammar, not 
that of logic; or else the Christians are in the minority, in 
which case it is more evident than ever that they ought to 
be the rulers, lest the followers of the Prophet should 
oppress them. One claw or other of this universal engine is 
sure to fit. Unluckily in Macedonia, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, in the provinces of Salonica and Monastir, while the 
Moslems slightly fall below the Christians in number, the 
Christians themselves are divided (not evenly, but with no 
great excess on either side) between what may be called 
Greeks and what may be called Bulgarians. And the 
numbers of each of these bodies are considerably smaller 
than the total Islamite census. This gives a very pretty 
problem indeed to the fanatics of religion, race, language, 
and all the rest of it. If—which in the interests both of 
the peace of Europe and of the internal tranquillity and 
prosperity of the regions themselves would no doubt be 
best—all the Balkan Peninsula and its sub-peninsula, the 
Morea, from the Danube to Cape Matapan, could be made 
to belong to one central authority, there would of course be 
no difliculty in the matter. But the policy of Europe for 
some sixty years and more has been not merely to weaken 
and edge out the only central authority that existed, but to 
strengthen, foster, and develop minor and departmental 
authorities more irreconcilably opposed to each other than 
they are to their old master. The sons, or, to be certain of 
accuracy, let us say the successors, of the Greeks denounce 
the claims of the successors of the blessed Dusnan and the 
blessed Samuet ; while we have been expecting for years 
that somebody would evoke the memory of Pyrruus or of 
some unheard-of successor of Pyrruus at 1200 A.D. or 
thereabouts, and in thrilling language protest against the 
idea of the Epirotes, who all but conquered Rome, the 
Illyrians, who fought under Bareutus, that strong pirate, 
being subject to anything or anybody except the successors 
of Pyrruus and Barcutus. Meanwhile, the absurdity of 
claiming Macedonia either for Greece, which in its Greek 
days used to scout the idea of Macedonian Hellenism, or 
for Bulgaria, which was not, nor was thought of, when 
Macedonia was Macedonia, is clear enough. But, unfor- 
tunately, this absurdity does not prevent disturbances in the 
strath of the Strymon and the hills bounding it from being 
a very convenient instrument in the hands of the evil-disposed. 


With the fortifying of Constantinople few will find fault, 
for there is probably no capital in the world where forti- 
fications could be of so much use, or which is more naturally 
fitted to be furnished with them. There may be room for 
more ditference of opinion as to the decidedly active, not to say 
aggressive, course of policy which the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment appears to be pursuing. No doubt it may be made 
a pretext for violence ; but if violence is intended, such 
a pretext will never be far to seek. And it may be very 
plausibly contended that it was time for Bulgaria to abandon 
the attitude of passive victim which she has maintained so 
long, to purge herself of traitors within, and at least to hint 
that she can resort to reprisals for disobliging proceedings 
without. Although, for fear of offending Russia, Europe has 
not taken the obviously proper course of recognizing Prince 
FERDINAND, or some other Prince, and declaring that the 
Russian veto on the recognition has been forfeited by the 
refusal of the Czar either to approve or to nominate a 
suitable candidate, no step in the other sense has been taken. 
And the sequel of the declaratory document sent to the Bul- 
garian Ministry justifies that Ministry in taking no further 
notice of it, and in continuing to govern the country under all 
disad vantagesas steadily and resolutely aspossi ble. Steadyand 
resolute government is clearly impossible if such conduct as 
that attributed to the Metropolitan CLEMENT is to be tolerated. 
The war of imports between Bulgaria and her Suzerain is 
less capable of summary judgment. On the whole, it scems 
best calculated to promote on both sides a great increase of 
land smuggling. This is already believed to be carried on 
in that part of the world to a considerable extent, and 
as it naturally allies itself with brigandage, and through 
brigandage lends itself to the attempts of persons like those 
who organized the Bourgas raid, it is likely to be an un- 
mixed evil both to Turkey and to Bulgaria. But it must 
be remembered that the Suutan has probably been driven 
to impose the new duty by the expenses of national defence, 
and that that national defence has been imposed upon him, 
as upon half the other Powers of Europe, by the menacing 
and enigmatic armaments of Russia, which have been by 
20 means confined to European frontiers. In short, these 


armaments are at the bottom of almost the whole present 
disquiet, in whatever quarter we look, and so long as they 
continue that disquiet will beyond question continue 
likewise. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


— preparations for the Presidential election in the 

United States appear to be conducted with less than 

| the usual display of excitement ; yet only a few weeks will 

pass before the formal beginning of the contest. The nomi- 

nating Conventions will assemble in J une—the Republicans 

at Chicago, and the Democrats at St. Louis; but in one 

case the result is ‘already certain. Mr. Crevetanp will 

receive the certain, and probably the unanimous, support of 
the Democratic party. His steady advance in the confidence 
of his adherents and in the respect of the general community 

indicates the possession of remarkable qualities. Ten or 
twelve years ago Mr. CLEVELAND, as mayor of a provincial 

town, distinguished himself by his active discouragement of. 
political appointments to office. The better class of Repub- 

licans were at that time greatly dissatisfied with the corrup- 

tion which had been encouraged by some of the leaders of 
their party. A section of them consequently coalesced with. 
the Democrats for the purpose of electing Mr, CLEVELAND to: 
the high office of Governor of New York. At the Presi-. 
dential election of 1884 he became the nominee of the same 
combination as the representative of Civil Service Reform. 

During his term of office he has fulfilled the expectations of 
his original supporters, and he has taken an active and: 
creditable part in the general policy of the Union. His. 
recent approval of the Fisheries Convention may perhaps: 
cost him a certain number of votes, and he has voluntarily 
defied a widespread prejudice by a Message in which he 
recommended a moderate reduction of the tariff. His 
success will depend, not only on his own merits, but on: 
the character of the nominee who may be selected by the 
Republicans. At the last election Mr. CLeveLanp profited 
largely by the contrast between his political character and 
Mr. Buiaixe’s. It is not yet certain whether he will on this. 
occasion encounter the same opponent. Mr. Biaine is the 
most popular public speaker in the United States, and he 
also enjoys the reputation of being the ablest practitioner of 
the art of electoral management. It is supposed that he has. 
succeeded in detaching a section of Irish voters from their 
habitual connexion with the Democratic party. For this 
purpose, and perhaps on other grounds, he professes dislike for. 
England, and there can be no doubt that he will oppose the 
policy of his rival in the matter of the Canadian Fisheries. 

The result will show whether the American people prefer 
an able party politician or a prudent and moderate statesman.. 


The Republican choice of a Presidential candidate is still 
open. Mr. Brarne, who has been travelling abroad, an- 
nounced some months ago that he would not be disposed to 
accept a nomination. His refusal has not since been with- 
drawn, but it seems likely to be overruled. His friends 
and his adversaries agree in disbelieving the sincerity, or at 
least the serious character, of his resignation. Perhaps he 
has not yet made up his mind on the question; but his 
family, which may be supposed to know his real wishes, has 
taken pains to assure his supporters that his excuse of 
delicate health has now not the smallest foundation. If 
his partisans find themselves in a majority at Chicago 
they will use gentle violence to overcome their candi- 
date’s hesitation. The principal objection which will be 
made to the nomination of Mr. Biatye is founded on 
the personal dissatisfaction with his conduct and cha- 
racter which conduced largely to the defeat of the Repub- 
lican party at the last election. There are several com- 
petitors in the field, including Mr. SHerman, who is 
perhaps the most formidable rival of Mr. Biaine. At a 
time when Mr. Hayes, then President, had filled, as his 
critics declared, every public department with citizens of 
Ohio, Mr. Snerman, who belongs to that State, held the 
high office of Secretary of the Treasury. He was accused’ 
by his opponents of using his official opportunities to pro- 
mote his personal interests as a candidate for the Presi-. 
dency. hether or not the charge was true it would now 
"be difficult to ascertain, and there is a division of opinion 
in the United States as to the culpability of such trans- 
actions. Mr. Suerman is probably, after Mr. Biarye, the 
ome leader of the party, and he has already secured the 

publican votes of the powerful State of Ohio. There are- 
several other probable or possible candidates, of whom the 
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best known to Englishmen is perhaps Mr. Cuauncy Depew. 
It is not known that any of the competitors excite great 
enthusiasm, and the Convention will have no difficulty in 
conforming to the customary practice of making the nomi- 
nation unanimous, when successive experiments with the 
ballot-box have designated the winning candidate. It has 
often happened that a President has been elected because he 
was comparatively obscure. Party leaders have too many 
enemies ; and Mr. Biaive and Mr. SHerman may perhaps 
suffer by the accident that they are somewhat better known 
than the bulk of the candidates. As soon as a choice is 
made, the whole party will forget its internal divisions. 
‘The Democrats have, as has been said, already determined 
on their nominee. 

The platforms or political programmes of the contending 
parties have probably not yet been finally settled; but the 
Republicans have at their local and State Conventions given 
prominence to their favourite doctrine of Protection. On 
this point they have an advantage, as their creed is definite, 
positive, and complete. The manufacturers and mine- 
owners, who inspire their policy and subsidize their efforts, 
take little trouble to conceal their motives; but, as a 
tribute to decency, they conventionally profess to support 
monopoly in the interest of the working-men. The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, are in questions of economic policy 
hopelessly disunited, and a large section of the party, under 
the lead of Mr. Ranpatt, is on these points opposed to the 
Preswwent. If the schism should be allowed to affect the 
Presidential Election, the victory of the Republicans will 
become nearly certain. It will be remembered that Mr. 
CLEVELAND himself thought it prudent to make reservations 
in favour of domestic industry. He professed to recommend 
the reduction of Customs-duties, principally on the special 
ground of the inconvenient accumulation of money in the 
Treasury. Some attempts have been made in Congress 
and elsewhere to remove the difficulty by handing over 
the surplus in certain proportions to the several States ; 
but as none of the plans proposed have been found satis- 
factory, it will not be necessary to enter into details on 
the platforms to be adopted at St. Louis and Chicago; 
and probably the differences which exist among the Demo- 
crats will be disguised in vague and indefinite phrases. The 
Republicans, finding that their doctrines are not publicly 
contradicted, will argue with some plausibility that as their 
theories are admitted their candidate ought to have a_pre- 
ference over a half-hearted Free-trader. The chances of Mr. 
CLEVELAND’s success would be small if he relied on the 
strength of his party in the Northern States. The vote of 
New York is doubtful, but Pennsylvania may always be 
trusted to reject any approximation to Free-trade. It would 
seem that Ohio and Indiana are also favourable to monopoly ; 
but on the other side is, according to the common phrase, 
“a solid South.” The States in which slavery once existed 
have after prolonged struggles appropriated all political 
power to the white population. On the whole it is possible 
that the result may have been expedient, as it was undoubt- 
edly natural. The Republicans lately made a desperate at- 
tempt to recover Louisiana; but their failure convinced them 
of the impossibility of disturbing the unity of the Southern 
States. It is probable that the coloured race would still 
prefer the party to which it owes its liberation ; but by some 
imperfectly known process the negro electors are always 
outvoted. 

Knowing that they had not exclusive possession of the 


profitable doctrine of Protection, some of the Republican 


managers lately proposed to raise the question of injustice 
to the South; but after their defeat in Louisiana they 
abandoned the attempt as hopeless. The only mode of cor- 
recting the irregularities which undoubtedly exist would be 
that the Federal Government should assume the control 
of the Southern elections. The arrangement could not be 
effected without an Amendment to the Constitution, which, 
again, it would be impossible to pass. General Grant, 
indeed, in the height of his power, employed the Federal 
troops to protect the coloured voters in Southern elections ; 
but his proceedings were regarded as unconstitutional, and 
since that time opinion has greatly changed. The coloured 
population is in course of improvement. In some of the 
Western States negroes hold official positions, and their 
inequality is more social than political ; but they will never 
be allowed again, as in the days of the carpet-baggers, 
to rule their former masters. The Republicans have now 
deliberately resolved to exclude the grievances of the 
South from their platform. It is probable that they will 
pass resolutions in favour of the fishermen of New Eng- 


land who object to Canadian competition, and the seal- 
catchers, who in Alaska maintain exactly the opposite 
doctrines to those which are asserted on the Eastern 
Coast, but the essential part of the platform will be devoted 
to declarations against Free-trade. Perhaps no long time 
will elapse before a Presidential election may turn on 
economic issues. There is no doubt that some progress has 
been made in the direction of commercial orthodoxy. Even 
if Mr. CLEVELAND is defeated it will still be a significant 
fact that a candidate for the Presidency can have ventured 
to propose a reduction of duties. Republican orators, if they 
are not ashamed to repeat the obsolete nonsense of the promo- 
tion of Free-trade by the use of “ British gold,” will loudly 
complain of the audacity of English politicians in daring 
to find fault with the national policy of the United States. 
The truth is that the interest of England in rational legis- 
lation on the part of America is not entirely wodet. 
When the States at last recognize the advantage of buying 
in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, then com- 
petition with England in neutral markets will be sensibly 
facilitated. In the meantime the United States have a 
perfect right to consult only their own advantage in their 
legislation. They try the experiment of monopoly with 
comparatively little inconvenience, because they enjoy abso- 
lute freedom of intercourse with a world of their own, 


ART CRITICS AT PLAY. 


HIS year the art critics hardly exhibit the usual 
masterly balance of totally diverse opinions. But even 

this year they differ so much among themselves that we 
may still, in moments of despondency, doubt whether art 
criticism is quite an exact science. The art critics, also, are 
as full of their learning as ever. While some resort 


manifestly “to Smrrn or less fastidious Lempriire,” the 


Daily News hastens to Altius Lampripivus for informa- 
tion about ExacaBatus, whom it obviously dislikes call- 
ing Hewiocanatus. The Telegraph, too, is erudite about 
Hector and his conquest of “Sicilian Thebe.” Perhaps 
we may learn more about this unfamiliar siege from Mr. 
Cuartes Duptey History of Sicily when he 
brings out that work. In the meantime the compositor 
may be suspected of having had a hand in discovering a 
Thebes in Sicily and a Sicilian Expedition from Troy. 

Sir Freperick Letcuton’s “Captive Andromache” ex- 
cites the amateur of the Standard. He is not only enthu- 
siastic himself, but he says all must be enthusiastic. ‘ This 
“work must be spoken of with enthusiasm if it is to be 
“ spoken of with truth.” In that case the Z'imes does not 
speak of it with truth, for the Z'imes speaks wholly without 
enthusiasm. If cold praise could damn, then the condi- 
tion of “ Andromache” would be little better than that of 
the wicked. “One asks,” says the heartless observer from 
Printing House Square, “ what it all comes to, what sen- 
“timent it is meant” (“ meant” goes ill with “ senti- 
ment”) “ to excite? how we are to be affected by it?” 
eye. - Standard’s man is as affected as ever he can 

, which is not saying a little. The Daily Telegraph, on 
the other hand, could relish a stronger vm more per ew 
topic. “ Sir Freperick could obviously have made a 
“ deal more of his heroine if” (instead of merely fulfilling 
Hector’s prophecy) “she could only have stabbed herself 
“ before the assembled Greeks.” But it is clearly not Sir 
Freperick’s fault that she did not. However, the Tele- 
graph concludes that it is “a palatial work,” which borders 
on enthusiasm. His remarks about “the Lesche of the 
“ Coridians,” like what he has to say of the Sicilian Thebe, 
demand either a scholiast or an emendation. The Standard 
would, perhaps, have been more enthusiastic still if “ An- 
“ dromache ” had been a finer figure of a woman. He calls 
her “a slight but lovely person,” and clearly, like Mr. 
BalLey, Junior, prefers a “crummy ” type of female beauty. 
By way of adding to the charms of Sir Freprricx’s land- 
scapes the Daily News, in a spirit of generosity, throws in 
“the gloomy keep of Argos,” though, in point of fact, that 
monument “is not in sight,” unless we take Argos ina wide 
geographical sense. 

Mr. Tapema’s “Roses of Heliogabalus” naturally beget 
much learning. The 7'imes knows allabout Vartus Avitvs 
BassIanvs, but is not happy about the “structural harmony.” 
The Standard is strong on “the shower, the torrent, the 
“ cascade of roses,” leaving others to quote “a rain and ruin 
“ of roses,” which certainly comes in very nicely. “ As for 
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“ the roses” (and here is learning for you) “ Van Huysum 
“never painted them with quite that freedom and fresh- 
“ness.” The Telegraph calls Evacasatus “an imperial 
“ Gavrocue,” and doubts whether he really invented cham- 
pagne rose. That discovery might be allowed to him, as 
even THACKERAY admits that Grorce IV. struck out the 
idea of a new shoe-buckle “in the prime vigour of his 
“ invention.” On the whole, Mr. TapEema’s work is “ mag- 
“ nificent, but slightly obscure.” The Telegraph has read 
“ the scholiasts” on HetiocaBaLus. Which scholiasts? on 
what book? The scholiast on Alt1 Lampripivs must be a 
most valuable authority. 


Mr. Orcnarpson is a cause of dissension. The Standard 
enthusiastically descries “marvellous little outbreaks of 
“ illumination ” in the “ tea-service of fine white and gold.” 
Mr. Punch brings a new interpretation; this is another of 
Mr. Orcuarpson’s ill-assorted unions, and the young lady 
singing is the wife of the old gentleman with the evening 
paper. He does not agree with the Standard that the young 
man turning the leaves of the music-book is “a pleasant 
“ young man.” The Daily News, less emotional, talks in a 
vein of democratic mockery about the “ domestic affections 
“ of the affluent who dwell in marble halls with a pre- 
“ ference for yellows and deep reds in the decorations.” The 
interest of the Times, on the other hand, is “ aroused with 
“ complete success.” Baffled by the obscure sentiment of 
Sir Freperick’s “ Andromache,” the Zimes’ man is quite at 
home with that of “ Her Mother’s Voice.” The Telegraph, 
as is not unnatural in a critic familiar with scholiasts, 
thinks Mr. Orcnarpson’s topic “ painfully trite.” He does 
not add, as in Sir Freperick’s case, that Mr. OrcHaRDSON 
might have made more of his heroine if she had locked her 
father up in the piano-case and fled with her admirer. Yet 
this incident certainly would have appealed powerfully to 
the popular imagination. Many other examples of critical 
unanimity and accuracy might be given. For example, it 
was not Truthful James, as the Daily Telegraph says in 
criticizing Mr. Burne-Jones, but Birt Nye, who “ went 
“ for that Heathen Chinee.” This, at least, is the version 
of Brertivs Harrivs; but thescholiast on that author may, 
of course, have recorded a different legend. There are dif- 
ferences as to the place where the monster was annihilated. 
The Telegraph thinks it was not Joppa in Palestine, and 
nobody puts in a claim for Joppa, near Musselburgh. The 
Daily News thinks the scene was in the Soudan—perhaps 
at Suakim, for all we know. Lippett and Scorr have 
plenty to learn from the Daily Telegraph. The Times’ man 
actually knows that Perseus had “wings on his feet,” 
which pleasantly reminds one of the horses whose “shoes 
“were on their feet.” The Daily News has met Mr. 
Srrupwick’s “ Acrasia” in the Ethics, where LippELL and 
Scorr do ize her as “ the temperament of the axparijs.” 
But the Telegraph has “beard” of “ Akrasis,” which in 
Greek signifies every kind of intemperance, but which is 
entirely unknown to Lippe.t and Scort, unless it is in the 
last edition. Perhaps the printer is at his old tricks, and it 
may be he who has discovered for another critic the hitherto 
unknown painter TivTorerrt. 


LEONE LEVI. 


seems a strange thing that English Chambers of 
Commerce should have lost their father only this week, 
and that he should have been an Italian. Such, however, 
are the facts, and they ought to ensure for Mr. Leone Levi 
a niche ip the fabric of industrial history, Mr. Levi was a 
man of immense diligence, transparent integrity, and con- 
icuous public spirit. But his labours were not of the 
he which brings popular applause to the labourer, and it 
must be admitted that he had not the gift of making dry 
subjects attractive. His solid achievements in commercial 
and international law are recognized and admired by all 
competent critics. Work of this sort, however, is peculiarly 
impersonal ; and the very people who profit most by it care 
little who did it, so long as it is done. Leone Levi was 
born in 1821 at Ancona, then in the Papal States, just 
forty years before the town and province of that name 
became part of the kingdom of Italy. Like Mr. GatLenca 
and Sir James Lacarra, be was a naturalized British subject, 
though he did not, like Sir James, continue to be also an Italian 
senator. He left Italy for England when he was twenty-three 
years old, and made this country his home for the remainder 
of his life. For some time he resided in Liverpool, and in 


1849 the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was established 
at his suggestion. It is needless to say that almost every 
important town in England now contains a body of this 
description, even London having condescended a few years 
ago to follow the universal practice. The kindred project 
which Mr. Levi advocated at the same time has not been 
equally successful. Chambers of Commerce are thoroughly 
useful and practical institutions. Tribunals of commerce 
have, speaking generally, failed. Merchants prefer, as a 
rule, a court of law, or an arbitration conducted under the 
supervision of the court. It was formerly stated that the 
best commercial tribunal was a strong judge sitting with a 
special jury of the City of Iondon. Perhaps neither special 
juries nor puisne judges are what they were, since Parlia- 
ment lowered the qualification for the one, and the Court 
of Appeal skimmed the cream of the other. But men of 
business still prefer the administration of the ordinary law to 
those boards of mercantile specialists with which the late 
Serjeant Cox wanted to fill Serjeants’ Inn. Mr. Levi be- 
came himself secretary of the Liverpool Chamber, and in 
that character was enabled to procure information with 
regard to the working of similar institutions abroad. This 
led him to publish in 1850 his Commercial Law of the World, 
or, as it was called in the second edition of 1873, Jnterna- 
tional Commercial Law. This book made Mr. Levi's repu- 
tation as an authority in those pursuits for which his 
countrymen have always been famous, and obtained for him 
various prizes and medals. The International Commercial 
Code, for which he pleaded with such vigorous earnestness, 
is still a thing of the future. But there can be no doubt 
that the greater similarity of usage which now prevails in 
business relations throughout the civilized world is largely 
due to his untiring exertions, and to the lucid reasoning by 
which he supported his ideas, 


Leone Levt, who died on Tuesday last in his sixty-seventh 
year, was appointed in 1852 Professor of Commercial Law at 
King’s College, London. In 1859 he was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and his cheerful, bustling little figure was 
familiar to all members of the Inn who were in the habit of 
dining in Hall. He had been out of health for some time 
before his death, and he might probably have lived longer if 
he had worked less hard. Mr. Gianstone said of Bishop 
Wieerrorce that he had only one fault—he could not rest. 
Professor Leone Levi was almost always engaged on some 
task which would have been too stiff and uninviting for 
ordinary minds. Apart from his knowledge of law and 
commerce, which he combined after the fashion, though not 
of course with the genius, of Lord MansriE.p, Professor Levi 
was a sound and accomplished economist. A Free-trader by 
conviction, he did not content himself with arguing against 
Protection on abstract grounds, but collected a vast mass of 
statistics to show that his logic was based on truth. With 
the exception of Mr. Ropert Girren, he was probably the 
greatest statistician in the United Kingdom, and at most meet- 
ings of the British Association he had valuable calculations 
to communicate. His numerous letters to the Zimes on 
financial and commercial subjects were apt to repel the 
ordinary reader by the columns of figures with which they 
were loaded. But, though he had little or no literary faculty, 
and never acquired a mastery of the English language like 
Mr. Max Miter, his meaning was clear, and the ciphers 
had a detinite purpose of their own. His History of British 
Commerce and of the Economic Progress of the British 
Nation from 1863 to 1878 isa standard work of acknow- 
ledged value, and the University of Tiibingen conferred on 
him the high honour of a doctor’s degree in Economic 
Science. The important legislation of 1856, which did much 
to assimilate the mercantile law of the three kingdoms, was 
sketched out and initiated by him. He proposed the summon- 
ing of a Conference on the subject, at which the late Lord 
Harrowsy and the first Lord Brovcuam presided. Among 
the results of this meeting were two Acts of Parliament, one 
to alter the commercial law of Scotland, the other to modify 
theScotch law of marriage. The latter, however, still continues 
to vex the soul of the scientific legislator and to provide 
material for the pen of the imaginative novelist. It is cha- 
racteristic of Professor Levi that he should have founded a 
lectureship in his native town of Ancona, and that he should 
lave chosen as its subject “the laws of commerce in re- 
“ lation to science and moral and international laws.” He 
believed devoutly in the scientific nature of law, even 
of international law, which he was appropriately selected 
to treat in the “International Scientific Series.” Mr. 
Wuirmore rather wittily said of Professor Sruarr the 
other day that his whole life was one long public meeting. 
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Professor Levi's life was a series of lectures, diversified by 
treatises, or of treatises diversified by lectures. Such a 
career does not invite the effusive eloquence of the en- 
thusiastic encomiast. But it would be a great mistake to 
underrate the labours of men like Leone Levi, who not 
only add much to the sum of positive knowledge, but also 
anitigate the disputes and jealousies of nations. 


THE PAUSE IN FRANCE. 


io comparative quiet which has followed the exciting 
events of a few weeks ago in France seems to have 
.produced an impression that General BouLancER is not so 
‘tormidable as he looked. It is certainly exceptionally unsafe 
‘to predict the course of events in France, and it may be that 
there is not vigour enough leftin the country even to establish 
-a dictatorship as a less evil alternative to feeble Parlia- 
mentary intrigue. The reaction in favour of strong govern- 
ment, which is sooner or later inevitable, may be postponed, 
and France may be left for some time yet in the hands of 
successive cliques composed each of a wirepuller and puppets, 
or even wholly of puppets, with the wirepuller outside. 
On the other hand, it is equally possible that the General’s 
friends and enemies are in an undue hurry. At the bottom of 
their hearts they seem to have hoped or feared that when 
he came to take his seat he would then and there send the 
Chamber about its business, put the key in his pocket, and 
carry off that bauble, the President’s bell, to summon his 
-own family to dinner. Possibly the General would have 
greatly enjoyed saying ‘“ Come, come, we have had enough 
“of this. I will put an end to your prating.” But for 
this sort of work it is absolutely necessary to have your 
Harrison’s regiment of musketeers or your grenadiers of 
.the army of Italy ready at hand. General BouLancer has 
.no such resource, and the garrison of Paris is under the 
.command of an officer who is not, and has no reason to 
-be, his friend. The General can only appeal to the votes 
. of the country, and must wait till they have been given. 
-The almost spluttering fury of his Parliamentary enemies, 
_ and the horrified amazement of some foreign observers at 
the success he has already obtained is quite natural and 
. intensely comic. It is only one proof more of the delightful 
_ immortal incapacity of the natural man to use one pair of 
scales, one set of measures, for himself and for the other 
side. To M. Fioquet, M. Ciémenceau, and others it is 
absolutely right that the country should vote for them ; 
but that it should vote for somebody who proposes to send 
them about their business —horrible ! atrocious! clean against 
all reason ! 

The General’s last move in his campaign, the publication 
of a manifesto in the form of a preface to his history of the 
war of 1870, has been greeted with the usual chorus of 
derision. He stands convicted of uttering platitudes, and 
of using sonorous phrases which mean nothing. No doubt 
he is guilty of these weaknesses, but if they are to dis- 

. qualify a gentleman from getting to the head of affairs in 
France, which of the honourable body of French politicians 
will be safe? In the meantime there are two propositions 
in his preface which his critics would do well to treat 
with a little serious attention. The first is, that since the 
army has become the nation in arms, it will have its say in 

litics. The second is, that the army, which knows that 
it will be called upon to do the fighting and bear the 

. brunt, will not stand by while any modern equivalents to 
the “ bigots and lackeys and panders” of the old monarchy 

. are undoing the fortunes of France. This may amount to 
an appeal to the army, and a threat of a pronunciamiento. 
But the facts will not be altered by calling them and the 
General bad names. The Republicans would do well to 

_ ask themselves whether the preface does not tell the truth. 
If the army is to be coterminous with the nation, and 
every man is entitled to his share of voting power, then it 
will act in politics, and by the nature of things and force 

. of habit it will act together. As for the second proposition, 
there is good reason to believe that it expresses at least a 

very widely spread feeling in the French army. The older 
generals are known to be opposed to any interference in 
itics ; but the younger men and the soldiers are said to 
by no means minded to face a great war with no better 

_ administration over them than could be formed out of such 

_ an hysterical and incapable body as the Chamber. Indeed, 

why should they? It is no longer held to be any man’s 
duty to get up the ladder and be hanged to please the laird. 


ta 


Really it is not so pleasant to be shot, or starved, or taken 
prisoner because of somebody else’s bungling. Now that 
they are at the head of affairs the Republicans preach passive 
obedience to the soldier, but they were glad enough of the 
forty thousand army votes given against Napotzon III. in 
the last plébiscite. There is no proof that the army is 
actually prepared for a pronunciamiento, but there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that it may be provoked or 
tempted or wearied or frightened into helping on a coup 
d'état at some not very distant date. It will not be the 
first time by many that the French army has done so. The 
“ blessed word” pronunciamiento, too, is not an argument. 
People who use it might inquire more closely than they 
appear to do whether the interference of the Spanish army 
in politics was the cause or the conseyuence of the feeble 
anarchy of the Government. 


MR. PARNELL AT THE EIGHTY OLUB. 


R. PARNELL’S speech at the Eighty Club dinner 
appears to have disappointed some reasonable and 
some unreasonable expectations. To deal first with an ex- 
pectation of the latter kind, it was not a “ statesman-like 
“ utterance,” and, to say the truth, it was a good deal duller 
than might have been with a fair amount of reason antici- 
pated even by those well accustomed to Mr. ParNet’s un- 
exciting style of oratory. To criticize it seriously, however, 
on such grounds would be to miss the point of the occasion. 
We may be quite sure that the active organizers of the 
feast were not disappointed, and that whatever might have 
been the demerits of their guest’s after-dinner performance 
it would have satisfied them. It was with the ceremony of 
entertaining Mr. ParNELL, and not with its accompaniment 
of oratory, that they were really concerned ; and the com- 
plimentary banquet was merely intended to set the seal 
to the policy which has triumphed in this curiously for- 
tuned Club. Having purged themselves of their element 
of independent Liberalism, and accepted the status of an 
association of Gladstonian “items,” it only remained for 
the wirepullers of the party to commit the Club finally and 
irretrievably to its new position by opening its doors of 
hospitality to the former captive and present bosom friend 
of their patron. Mr, Hatpang, who presided at the dinner, 
and whose speech was a marvel of North British naiveté 
throughout, observed at the commencement of his remarks 
that “ this occasion was one which ought to have occurred 
“ in the history of this Club long ago.” How long ago ? we 
are compelled to ask. As long ago as 1881-82, when Mr. 
GLapsToNE was playing the part of gaoler to their distin- 
guished guest? Or as long ago as 1882-85, when their 
distinguished guest’s newspaper was ransacking the voca- 
bulary of Billingsgate for abuse of Mr. Guapstong, and 
aiming the foulest insinuations against Mr. GuapstTonr’s 
colleagues in Ireland? It is clear that “the occasion” 
could not possibly have occurred longer ago than 1886—a 
date which we perceive, by the way, that Mr. Hatpane 
described in his next sentence as “some years since.” No 
doubt it does seem a long time to Mr. Hatpaye. We 
measure years by heart-beats, and the Club has “ lived fast.” 
It has had a succession of “crowded hours of glorious life,” 
though it can hardly perhaps afford to say much in disdain of 
“ an age without a name.” For the name must be rather a 
sore point with the Club, especially on an occasion of this 
kind. So far as regards associations, sympathetic or un- 
sympathetic with the views of their guest, the eponymous 
year of the Club might just as well be 1801, or, for that 
matter, 1798 itself. For in 1880 Mr. ParneE.u’s hosts were 
for the “ blackguardism” of the Union to a man, and there 
must be many a man among them who “ fears to speak of 
“ Eighty-two,” a year in which they applauded an Irish 
policy as sternly repressive in spirit as that of Pirr and 
Cornwa.uis. The Eighty-six Club is, of course, a title 
which would fit it well enough in present circumstances, 
but, at the same time, we do not wonder at the hesitation 
of the Club to rechristen itself by a name which might very 
likely become again an anachronism in 1890. If it is to 
assume a new style it should borrow from Mr. GuapsTone 
himself the only thing about him which he is never likely 
to change. 

The members of the Eighty, as we suppose we must still 
call them, assembled in considerable strength last Tuesday, 
and sought to give further éclat to the occasion by inviting 
a certain number of distinguished outsiders, some of them 
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by no means in sympathy with the views of the Club. Most 
of these latter, and perhaps not a few of the less keen poli- 
ticians in the Club itself, were no doubt rather solicitous of 
the oratorical entertainment to be provided for them than 
interested in the political import of the festivity ; and these, 
we imagine, must have been slightly disappointed at the 
result. The CarNnarvon-PARNELL incident has been dis- 
cussed to something more than satiety ; and there is no one 
probably with a mind to make up who has not made it up 
already on that matter. Mr. Parnetu’s lengthy disquisition 
upon it was the more unnecessary and tedious because he had 
really no material contradiction to offer to Lord Carnarvon’s 
statement. Indeed, as admitting for the first time a fact 
which Mr. ParnE.t’s previous “ ways of putting the matter” 
have uniformly tended to conceal, his latest account of it 
supplies an indirect confirmation of Lord Carnarvon’s. The 
famous “conversation” has now at last assumed its true 
form of a Parnellian monologue, to which the Lord- 
Lieutenant, we are told, played the part of chorus. It is 
now admitted by Mr. Parnext that it was he, and not his 
interlocutor, who made the declarations in favour of an 
Irish Parliament in Dublin, which was to be “called a Par- 
“ liament” as well as to “ be one,” and which was to have 
power to pass fiscal laws for the protection of Irish indus- 
tries. Lord Carnarvon’s share in the conversation consiste:!, 
it seems, in repeating after each political proposition of his 
visitor's the words “I quite agree with you”—a phrase 
which he may or may not have used, but of which the deep 
and solemn import when employed colloquially must be 
evident to every one. The utmost, in short, which Mr. 
ParNELL can be supposed to have accomplished in the last 
explanation is to make it credible that he in good faith, but 
on singularly insuflicient grounds, believed Lord CaRNARVON 
to have had leanings towards what afterwards became the 
Gladstonian policy of Home Rule. How very slight these 
leanings were and are the person to whom they are attri- 
buted has within the last day or two fully explained. And 
how Mr. Parne.t could ever have persuaded himself that, if 
they existed at all, they were anything more than personal to 
Lord Carnarvon ; how he could have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that they were shared by, or that they in the slightest 
degree committed, the Governmentto which Lord CaRNARVON 
belonged, remains, we must confess, as much of a mystery 
to us as ever. 


There was nothing of any real interest in Mr. Parnet’s 
speech—for the “ tyrannical administration ” of the Crimes 
Act is a subject which has been much more effectively, 
because more inventively, handled by Mr. O'Brien and 
others—except his references to the Plan of Campaign and 
the Papal rescript. On the former of these matters it is 
impossible not to suspect Mr. Parnet’s remarkable frank- 
ness of an ulterior object. He was known to have had no 
share in the origination of the Plan of Campaign, and every 
one had observed his persistent reticence on the subject in 
the House of Commons. But, though deductions from 
these facts were clear enough, we doubt whether many 
carried inference so far as to conclude that Mr, Parne.u 
had actually called the authors of the Plan over the coals, 
and had formally imposed conditions upon them in limita- 
tion of its operation. Certainly it is news to all Eng- 
lishmen, and, to judge from its reception by the /reeman’s 
Journal, to most Irishmen, that Mr. Parnexi had 
been for some time past engaged in “ maturing a 
“ method of agrarian organization which would have been 
“ free from the political defects of the Plan of Campaign, 
“and which would have absolutely corresponded in every 
“ respect with the system of organization known as trades- 
“ unionism in this country.” As to the possibility of de- 
vising any substitute for the Plan of Campaign which would 
really answer this description we may have our doubts. 
Considering that to secure the “absolute correspondence ” 
of such a scheme with the principle of trades-unionism all 
tenants who desired to strike against a particular rent would 
have to begin by vacating their farms, we think it scarcely 
probable that Mr. Parneti’s new method of agrarian 
organization would so admirably combine innocence with 
efficiency, though we think it very likely that, by a suffi- 
ciently liberal definition of the former of these qualities, the 
presence of the latter might be ensured. But the signifi- 
cance of the statement itself, as well as of the slightly con- 
temptuous tone in which Mr. Panyewt spoke of the 
mistake made by the authors of the Plan—*“my friends 
“Mr. Ditton and Mr. O’Brien ”—is undiminished by 
any considerations as to the feasibility of the policy which 
it announces. It is of a piece with the disdainful brevity 


of his reference to the Papal rescript and to the line 
which “ Mr. Ditton and Mr. O’Brizn and the other 
“ Catholics who have been engaged in this matter may 
“think it right to take as a vindication of their pobi- 
“ tical freedom.” There is an undertone .of “ You see 
“ what comes of acting independently of me” about all his 
language on the subject which must be rather galling to 
“my friends Mr. Ditton and Mr. O'Brien.” He tells 
them, in fact, under polite disguise, that they have got 
themselves into a mess by neglecting his advice, and that 
he must leave them to get out of it as best they ean, 
subject always to the condition that, whatever happens to 
the Plan of Campaign, the National League must not be 
further involved. And as this clearly means that the 
Plan is to be dropped, and that its authors will subside 
into comparative obscurity, we may be sure—indeed there 
are already signs—that harmony wll not be promoted’ 
ae the Paruellite party by the lates: utterance of their 
er. 


MRS. BURNETT'S VICTORY. 


HE judgment of Mr. Justice Srintixa in the case of 
Warne v. Seezonm will gladden the heart of the 
novelist, and help to diminish the discredit into which the 
law of literary property had been falling. The argument 
on the plaintitf’s side was a very bold one, and bore some 
resemblance to the ingenious quibble by which Portia got 
the better of Suyitock. But no reasonable person can 
complain of the use of paradox for the purpose of defeating 
a moral wrong. The facts are very siwple, and only too 
common. Mrs. Hopcson Burnett, the well known author 
of That Lass o Lowrie’s, Through One Administration, 
and other excellent novels, some English, some American, 
wrote a story for children which she called by the rather 
unpleasantly suggestive title of Little Lord Fauntleroy. It 
was very successful, like her other works ; and among other, 
we trust more agreeable, fruits of its success she received a 
letter from a gentleman named Seevoum, who informed her, 
with many effusive compliments, that he had founded a 
comedy upon it, which would shortly be represented on the 
stage. It was stated by Mr. Seeponm’s counsel at the trial 
that Mr. Srenonm had asked Mrs. Burnert’s leave before 
taking this course, and it is true that the phrase “ with your 
“sanction” occurs in the letter. But the whole tenour 
of the document imports an announcement rather than a 
request, and so Mr, SEEvoum’s subsequent conduct shows 
that he wished to be understood. For Mrs. Burnerr first 
telegraphed, and then sent more fully by post, an unqualified 
refusal. She mildly suggested that she would prefer to 
dramatize the book herself, and she not unnaturally supposed 
that the law would protect her in doing so. There, how- 
ever, Mrs. Burnerr was in error, Whatever copyright 
may be in the land of her adoption, it is not what it ought 
to be in the land of her birth. The law of England is 
still as it was in the days of Sir Epwarp Coker, “a 
“very particular thing.” The wisdom of Parliament 
has provided that literary copyright shall be one pair of 
sleeves and dramatic copyright another. ‘These are not the 
precise words of any Act, but they sufficiently describe the 
state of the law. Between the two copyrights there is a 
great gulf fixed, as the late Mr. Cuarites Reape found to 
his cost. He was practically told that anybody might turn 
his novels into plays if he had not already done so himself, 
and he commented freely upon the ruling in the fall- 
flavoured style of which he was a master. The logical 
result of Reape ». Conquest, and other cases, seems to be 
that, if A dramatizes B’s novel, and duly registers his 
dramatic version, he can afterwards restrain B from drama- 
tizing his own book. To an ordinary mind, acquainted 
with the current of litigation upon the subject, it would 
have appeared plain that Mrs. Burnerr could only, as Mr. 
Frank Ilawxey says in JJiddlemarch, “ break her nose 
“ against some damued judge's decision.” Ilappily she was 
very well advised, and the acuteness of her legal friends has 
obtained for her a remarkable triumph. 


(Mr. Seesoun’s adaptation of Lit/le Lord Fauntleroy was 
brought out at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre in full reliance 
upon Reape v. Conquest. But it is impossible, or at least 
very difficult, to produce a play without making printed or 
written copies of it. Now, the Copyright Act of 1842, 
which is the principal statute on the subject, provides that 
“ the word copyright shall be construed to mean the sole and 
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“ exclusive right of multiplying copies” of, among other 
things, a “tragedy, comedy, play, opera, farce, or other 
“ scenic, musical, or dramatic entertainment.” It is said 
that three copies of Mr. Srenomm’s adaptation were given to 
the actors, and one to the Lorp CuambBertain. Mr. Granam 
Hastines accordingly argued that the copyright had been 
infringed by the multiplication of copies, and Mr. Justice 
Srreving has adopted his argument. The Court has accord- 
ingly given judgment for Messrs. Warne, the publishers 
and plaintiffs, and granted an injunction “ to restrain Mr, 
“ Seesoum from printing or otherwise multiplying copies 
“of his play containing any passages copied, taken, or 
“ colourably altered from Mrs. Burnett's book.” Mr, 
has also been directed “to state upon oath what copies 
“ of the work exist, and to extract from these copies in his 
“ power or possession and deliver up to the plaintiff for 
“ cancellation all passages copied, taken, or colourably 
“ imitated from the plaintiff's book,” and to pay the costs. 
It is said that Mr. Szenonm will appeal, and he would be a 
bold man who should venture to predict what the opinion 
of the Lords Justices may be. But the words of the Act 
are very strong, and it will be observed that the judge does 
not pretend to interfere with the right of purely dramatic 
representation. He says in effect to the defendant :— 
“ Act Mrs. Burnerr’s story as much as you like. I can- 
“not prevent you from repeating her words and repre- 
“ senting her scenes. The law has not made them her 
“ property, and you may get what profit out of them you 
“can. But you must go no further. Produce a single 
“ copy of the play, which I hold to be practically the same 
“as the book, and I restrain you at once from infringing 
“a right expressly secured by statute.” It is impossible 
not to be reminded of the famous “take thou thy 
“ pound of flesh; but, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
“one drop of Christian blood,” &c. &c. We have not 
dealt with the question whether Mr. Sresonm has so far 
appropriated the plot and the dialogue of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy as to bring him within the law of literary copy- 
right. That is a matter of fact, and as Mr. Justice StrrLine 
reserved judgment in order to compare the play with the 
book, we must assume that it has been rightly decided. 
The point of public interest and importance is that, if Mr. 
Justice Srmuine’s law be sound (and there is no better 
lawyer on the Bench), then at last, without the intervention 
of Parliament, writers of fiction have acquired a recognized 
property in the dramatic quality of their works. For the 
obstacles in the way of performing a piece, without any 
assistance from printing or writing, must be so great as to 
be practically prohibitive, even if a copy were not required 
for the Lord Chamberlain. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT CROYDON. 


T must have been noticed with regret by the well-wishers 
of Sir Witt1Am Harcourt that of late he has displayed 
something less than his former dexterity in doubling the 
of humourist and political philosopher. Formerly he 

used to be didactic before those audiences who knew the 
least, and jocular before those with whom a little facetious- 
ness goes the longest way ; whereby, of course, his reputa- 
tion alike for wit and profundity was rendered fairly 
secure. Latterly, however, he has been less liberal of his 
“epigrams” in an assembly which, from its apparently 
regarding Sir Witrrip Lawson as a sort of SHERIDAN, 
need not condemn the poorest jester to despair; while, on 
the other hand, he has been rash enough to display his 
vity in the wrong place—to wit, in the columns of the 
imes, and in a controversy with opponents who really 
do know something about the criminal law. His speech 
to the Croydon Liberal and Radical Association indi- 
cates, however, a reversion to older and sounder tradi- 
tions. He has left the newspaper arena to “ English 
“ Barristers ” and “Indian ex-Judges,” and other trouble- 
some people, who are always wanting to trace constitu- 
tional principles further back than their fount in Sir 
Witiiam Harcovarr’s breast, and who are impertinent 
enough to remind him that certain “ Eastern models” of 
law which he despises were fashioned by administrators 
and jurists so worthy even of his once learned considera- 
tion as Macaunay, Marne, and Srepuen. Quitting the 
aforesaid “loathed stage” of controversy, Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt has wisely betaken himself to Croydon, and 


has called upon the Liberal and Radical Association 
of that town, and on Mr. James Jupp, its President, 
to decide on the questions whether there is a legal 
power of increasing sentences on appeal, and to over- 
rule the opinion of the Soxicrror-GeneraL that the 
publican has a right to compensation for the capricious 
extinction of his licence. In the course of his remarks he 
disposed of Sir Epwarp Ciarke’s advice as “absurd,” and 
spoke of the Irish County Court judges as being “some of 
“them notorious for their political partisanship.” The 
advocate here shows that he understands and is worthy of 
the tribunal to which he appeals. It is infinitely easier to 
tell a suburban political Club that a particular opinion is 
absurd or a particular judge unjust, than it is to prove the 
statement or to justify the slander to the expert public 
whom Sir Wittiam Harcourt had been previously ad- 
dressing. 

The larger part of what remains of his speech at Croydon 
was devoted to a laborious attempt to justify the Glad- 
stonian alliance with the Parnellites by a reference to Lord 
Carnarvon’s interview with Mr. Parne.u. As to the dis- 
cretion of that proceeding on the part of the then Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland we long ago expressed our opinion ; 
but, as Lord Carnarvon has again and again, and even 
once more since Mr, Parnett’s speech at the Eighty Club, 
explained the entire independence of his action in that 
matter, we may leave Sir Wiii1am Harcourt to make 
what capital he can out of a comparison between the con- 
duct of a single statesman and the mass of a great political 
party. But on its own merits the institution of the com- 
parison itself was surely disrespectful to the intelligence of 
Croydon. Let it be granted that the antecedents and 
entourage of Mr. ParRNeLt were such as to make it un- 
advisable for the Minister of an English Government to 
hold such communication with him as was held by Lord 
Carnarvon; but what then? What sort of analogy can 
there be, even in the most muddle-headed member of the 
Croydon Liberal and Radical Association, between that 
step on Lord Carnarvon’s part and the position occupied 
by Mr. Guapstone, Sir Harcourt, and their 
associates towards Mr. Parnett and the Irish-American 
conspiracy at his back? We suppose that even the stupidest 
and most prejudiced Englishman would see a considerable 
distinction between holding converse with any eminent 
organizer of a national Plan of Campaign and taking ser- 
vice with the gang of which he isa leader. Sir WiLLiaM 
Hanxcourt is evidently to this hour under a misconception 
as to the exact light in which the Gladstonian alliance with 
Parnellism—an alliance concluded for the revolutionary pur- 
poses for which Parnellism exists, and relying on the law- 
less weapons with which Parnellism has always fought—is 
regarded by the intelligence and conscience of the country. 


RELIEF FOR THE POLICE. 


E have heard, not as much as we should, but some- 

what, of the monstrous waste of the police by the 
necessity of supplying Mr. Cunnincuame Granam with a 
guard of honour whenever he requires it. Always when 
this statesman and prose-poet feels constrained to take a 
turn in Trafalgar Square, several hundred men of the force 
which is supposed to exist to protect our lives and property 
are told off to look after him. They are taken from other 
duty and marched to the scene of action. There they wait. 
After a space Mr, Cunnincuame Grawam drives up in a 
hansom. He gets out, takes a gentle constitutional, and 
gets in again. Meanwhile the police look on solemnly. 
Perhaps a thinker from the National Liberal Club scrambles 
on to the monument and has to be pulled off by the heels. 
Perhaps nothing happens ; but in any case the police are 
on duty for hours, and in the interval their place else- 
where is too probably vacant. At last they walk gravel 
away, very tired and very little fit for any more wor 
that night. This sort of thing seems to be accepted as 
quite a matter of course, and few appear to think it at 
all absurd that a Scotch gentleman with a fiery vocabulary 
should be able to put the Metropolitan Police to all this 
troublesome waste of time. And yet we are still to learn 
why Mr. Cunnincname Granam is so privileged. When 
he will persist in claiming the right to do what he has 
no right to do, why should he be allowed to make himself 
a pest by silly make-believes? There is no reason ; but the 
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nuisance is accepted as part of the scheme of things, and 
the police are duly drawn off to the general danger of the 
whole community. 

This use of the force is, to be sure, only part of a general 
system. Now that the season is in full swing the police are 
being regularly used by hundreds ata time for work which is 
not the protection of lifeand property. It is certainly work 
which ought to be done, but by other men. A great fuss is 
made now and then about the growing military character of 
the police, but nobody finds fault when they are employed 
to replace and displace Her Masesty’s Guards. The public 
likes to see these latter, and only complains that it does not 
see enough of them. What man does not rejoice at the 
sight of that long frockcoat with the closely-ranked frogs on 
it which so obviously confers on the wearer a placid sense of 
ownership of the universe. The red coat, too, is good, and as 
for the splendour of the gentlemen of all ranks in the Life 
Guard and the Royal Horse Guards it is a joy tosee. But 
we never see enough of it. Only aged men can remember 
the old Waterloo review ; and since that was given up, to 

lease an ally who scared us into fits and brought about the 

olunteer movement a few years later, there have been no 
proper solemn functions in which the Guards appear in all their 
magnificence to delight Her Maggsty’s lieges. One may 
live years in London and never catch sight of the Household 
at all, except as represented by a few long-leggit callants in 
very tight breeks doing sentry-go. Now and then we have 
the luck to see a handful of resplendent creatures riding 
slowly through St. James's Street, and lighting the whole 
place up. Sometimes the doubt arises whether, in fact, 
there are any Household cavalry except those long-leggit 
callants on sentry-go and perhaps a half troop or so who ap- 
pear alternately in red or blue coats. The British army is 
such an extraordinary force that this may be the case; but still 
it does appear from the Army List that there are nine 
hundred of them, all over six feet high. Why are we not 
allowed to see more of them? When the road has to be 
kept clear on a proper occasion they ought to be trotting up 
and down, or sitting solemnly on big horses, at due dis- 
tances. Instead of this, we have the useful but tame police- 
man, whom even a horse cannot make brilliant. Besides, 
they have taken away the sabres of the mounted men. Mr. 
Srannore might think of it—if he has not decided to turn the 
Household Brigade into a field telegraph corps, or waggoners, 
or something really useful and military, as he has done with 
the Royal Horse Artillery. We are not afraid of a military 
despotism. There are some who even think it would be 
preferable to the Caucus ; and, whether or no, nobody fears 
that our ancient Constitution will be upset because a few 
hundred big young men are set to trot about the streets in 
gorgeous uniform. Ifthey were employed, London would 
be pleasantly brightened up—which would do it no harm— 
and the police might be spared for needful duties, 


THE RAILWAY RATES BILL, 


+ ee reception in the Lower House of the Railway Rates 
Bill, just sent down from the Lords, must have been 
encouraging to the Government. Mr. MuNDELLA was, in- 
deed, justified in his somewhat rueful contrast of the “ calm 
“and peaceful atmosphere” in which the measure now 
enters the House of Commons with his own tempestuous 
experiences in his attempt to deal with the same question. 
Of course, however, the contest on the Railway Rates Bill 
is to come, and the Grand Committee to whom the Bill is 
to be referred will not have quite so smooth a time of it as 
the House on Friday night. Yet even there the controversy, 
if acute, ought not to be prolonged ; for, in truth, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the field of contention is confined 
almost within the limits of a single clause. It is true, no 
doubt, that traders and the public have other grievances 
against the railway Companies than that of preferential 
rates ; but we question whether, but for this particular 
grievance, the attempt to legislate afresh on the subject of 
railway rates would have been taken up session after 
session by successive Governments. Probably the abuse of 
monopolized and neglected canals and other matters dealt 
with in the Bill might have been allowed to sleep for years 
to come if the pinch of the depression in English trade 
and agriculture had not been aggravated by a system of 
transport which appears to the sufferers directly calculated, 
if not expressly designed, to place them at still greater dis- 


advantage in their unequal struggle with the foreign com- 
petitor. 

This grievance it is which the Government hope to re- 
move by what we have indicated as essentially the con- 
tentious clause of the Bill—the 25th—and their efforts, 
it may be remembered, were seconded by the “gentle 
“ violence” of their party in the Upper House, who com- 
pelled them to accept an amendment expressly enacting 
that no difference is to be made in the treatment of British 
and foreign merchandise under similar conditions of trans- 
port. If this is, as Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn now 
maintains it to be, merely declaratory of the existing law, 
so much the better; it will certainly strengthen the hands 
of the Comniissioners for the performance of an extremely 
difficult and delicate task. How difficult and delicate it 
is the Presipent of the Boarp of Trape very forcibly 
pointed out, in his remarks on the absolute impossibility 
of preserving a rigid equality of charges, Without special 
rates, as he pointed out, it would be impossible for London 
to obtain her coal supply from the Midlands, or get fresh 
milk, fish, and vegetables from anywhere but the home 
counties ; while without special rates the manufacturers of 
Lancashire would have to depend solely on the Lancashire 
coal-fields. These necessities, however, are covered by the 
words of the 25th clause, which provides that the Railway 
Commissioners, in deciding whether a particular charge does 
or does not amount to undue preference, may take into 
consideration whether such difference of treatment is neces- 
sary for the purpose of securing “in the interests of the 
“ public,” the traffic in respect of which it is made. If 
the words “ in the interest of the public” can only be inter- 
preted so as to save the English trader from being sacrificed 
to anybody or anything short of the English community 
of consumers at large, the purpose of the proviso will 
be fulfilled. But here, of course, is the difliculty. Is it 
not, the railway Companies will ask, “to the interest 
“of the public” to foster an infant trade with a foreign 
producer, and thereby to increase the amount, cheapen the 
price, and probably also improve tke quality of the product 
as supplied to the English consumers? In many cases, no 
doubt, the Commission would dispose of such a contention 
at once as based on two remotely prospective advantages ; 
but every one can imagine cases—indeed, some of us must 
know of actual cases—in which such a contention would be, 
to say the least of it, plausible. And so long as such cases 
exist we are afraid that there will be a certain proportion 
of English producers disappointed by the result of this 


legislation. 


KEWAIWONA. 


RE is Kewaiwona? Kewaiwona is in the north-east 
corner of Michigan, bending over Lake Superior, as the 
eagle stretches its neck from a rock over its quarry below. As 
late as 1614 Kewaiwona belonged to a people to whom the metals 
of the earth, like the mystical tints of its trees and the tender 
blue of its sky, were objects of divine worship. In 1615 the 
Jesuit Fathers made their appearance, and thence afterwards 
the Upper Peninsula, as it is called, became a scene of business 
activity. Kewaiwona lost its name, and is now never heard of 
in speech or seen in writing. Itis called in maps and scientific 
reports Keweenaw Point. Its ancient inhabitants have gone the 
way of all flesh, and the only accounts of their manners and 
customs, their arts, language, and worship, are to be found in 
letters of the Fathers of the Company of Jesus, The Fathers 
themselves have suffered a change, their names being used to 
denote now a forsaken mine and now a small lake in the w 
or a mining community in the “swim” of a great commerci 
success like Marquette, for example. Father Marquette also dis- 
covered the Northern Mississippi ; but his name is never heard on 
that well-known stream or elsewhere in any part of the early or 
later scenes of his labours. ‘The meek, gentle, single-hearted, 
unpretending, illustrious Marquette,” the ‘‘ man who was delighted 
at the happy necessity of exposing his life to bring the ‘ Word of 
God’ within reach of half a continent,” has, like his Indians, 
passed away like a shadow. The “Indians,” it may be said in 
passing, do yr now and then in their handiworks comi 
unexpectedly to light, and so far they keep up a connexion with 
their former life. When the shi was cut through Portage 
Lake to connect it with e Superior, fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, some of the most — relics of the aboriginal 
rdces were discovered at a depth of thirty feet below the level 
of the “Great Laughing Water,” buried in sand. They con- 
sisted of two copper short swords, exquisitely wrought with 
double edges, and fluted blades, several small d rs, di 
sharp-edged, and engraved with much taste, a delicately mod 
vase, and what seemed to the illiterate a handful of | 


nails, but of copper, some of which had become heavily 
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the vase being eaten through in several places with rust; but the 
swords were intact, carrying only a thin film of green oxide. 
This naturally led to an investigation which has proved of 
great interest. The vase was made of pure copper, the discs and 
swords of a natural alloy, or, in other words, of copper — ye 
with certain impurities. Father Allouez had found in the posses- 
sion of “the savages” pieces of bright shining copper which re- 
sembled gold, and were held sacred ; and descriptions of which were 
published in Paris as early as 1636 by one La Garde. Little or 
no notice was taken of the discovery then or since, and it is only 
quite lately that its importance has been demonstrated. Copper 
in various forms continued to press itself on the notice of the 
Fathers ; they found it in large round boulders on the lake-shore, 
weighing from 15 lbs. to 50 lbs. and 60 lbs., and they shipped 
some of these “ floats ” to France, when they fetched a good price. 
At length the“ Indians,” whose confidence had been gained by 
the Fathers, made known some of the “caves” where the precious 
shiny metal hid itself. From that time the Indian was doomed. 
“Tt is accepted as the truth by many,” says the serious histo 
of to-day, “ that the only good Indian is the dead Indian.” It is 
true that the Indian did not tamely submit to being driven off his 
native soil and robbed of his copper deities, as the long and bloody 
wars with the Ojibbeways, the Wyandots, and Makoueones testify ; 
nor was it until Tes than fifty years ago that modern commercial 
enterprise found in ancient Kewaiwona one of its most famous 
fields. Between the years 1840 and 1881 Keweenaw Point sent 
to market more than three hundred and thirty thousand tons 
of bright and shining copper. Many new mines were speedily 
— up with much protit to some and great loss to others. One 
these mines, the Calumet and Hecla, has done for nearly all the 
others what Aaron's rod did for the rods of the magicians ; it has 
swallowed them up. This is the biggest copper mine in Michigan, 
rhaps in the world. There never has been a mine like unto 
it either for the quantity of copper it yields or the purity of 
its metal. The cost of produce is about twopence per pound ; it 
gives employment to more than two thousand men, and supports 
two flourishing townships of some seven thousand inhabitants. 
The next great industry of Keweenaw is the lumber business, 
which yields 4,919,500 feet of timber a year. Its flora comprises 
no less than 850 ditlerent species ; the representatives of the forest 
being held in the greatest esteem, chietly for their commercial 
value. These include the white oak, burr oak, post oak, and 
the red oak, the latter being exceedingly beautiful in October, 
when its great mass of leaves is changed into a flaming 
fire; but it is useless for timber, and only used for fuel. There 
are some half-dozen kinds of maple. It is in the same month 
that the maples vie with the red oaks in colour. Elm and cherry, 
lum and walnut, ash and hickory, beech, sycamore, and cedar, 
irch and pine, aspen and hazel are in amazing abundance and 
of ou value in the market-place; but of their value, when 
all these become dancing flames to glad the eyes of poets and give 
the aristocracy of the palette pause, who may tell? It is this un- 
told and untellable richness of colour which gives to the climate of 
Kewaiwona its indescribable charm. All suddenly there comes a 
frost, and the earth with its gaiety is covered in deep snow, which 
lies on the ground for nearly six months. This time also has its 
charm, especially to the sportsman; the Tetraonide family is 
large, and includes the ruffed grouse, commonly called partridge, 
the quail, and prairie chicken; vast flocks of wild turkey some- 
times show themselves; deer is also abundant, and wolves and 
bears; a lynx now and then is seen to open his wondrous eyes, 
and a porcupine has been known to turn up unexpectedly, making 


it unpleasant for the dogs. But not to the sportsman and artist 


only is this region full of attractions; here a wayfarer weary of 
wandering or sighing for quiet may find a peace “ man did not 
make, cannot mar.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A SINNER. 


Py mys HOGG, the Ettrick Shepherd, gives an excellent sub- 
ject to any one who likes to practise the old and favourite 
pastime of Robinson Crusoe, that of setting down the lucky and 
-unlucky circumstances of a man’s life in parallel columns. In his 
exaltation from almost the very lowest rank, without education, 
patronage, or anything of the kind, to a tolerably familiar associa- 
tion with some of the best literary society of his day, in the almost 
unceasing enjoyment of life which he seems to have had, in his 
domestic affairs (other than pecuniary ones, which last weighed 


-on him very little), in the amount of fame, certainly rather exces- 


sive for at least his poetical deserts, which he attained, he was an 
extraordinarily lucky man during his life, and as far exceeded Burns 
-in good fortune as he came short of him in poetical genius. Nor 
should we, at least, say that he was unlucky in that counterfeit 
‘ ntment of him which annoyed himself not a little during his 
Fifotime, and which his injudicious encomiasts and representatives 
have protested against since his death. The “Shepherd of the 
Noctes” is not a perfect character, and some part of his “ boozing 
butfoonery ” has come, probably for a time only, to grate not a 
little on the nerves of this sensitive generation. It is quite 
ea that, as Hogg’s admirers indignantly protest, he is not 

ogg. But in that case he is a much wiser, more eloquent, 
amore accomplished, better bred, better gifted person than Hogg 
usually was. On the other hand, the Shepherd—the real Shepherd— 
had, not by any fault except a certain heedlessness of his own, 


the most extraordinary ill luck with money matters. in and 
again, when some book of his had made a fair hit money 
ought to have been coming in, did his publishers go bankrupt, 
just as if they did it on purpose. More than once he got together 
what for a person in his station were considerable sums of mone 
and always lost them, not by gambling or debauchery, but by ill 
luck or injudicious, and not more than injudicious, business invest- 
ment, Also hehad a piece of bad fortune which, from the literary 
point of view, is the greatest of all. His very best piece of work— 
the only piece perhaps which is of really artistic excellence as a 
whole—was not only a complete failure at the time of its publica- 
tion, but has never attracted any general attention, and, though 
included under an altered and much less happy title in cumbrous 
editions of his whole works, has never, so as we know, been 
——- separately since his death. 

et the Confessions of a Justified Sinner, to give its full and 
original title (most injudiciously altered, in order to conciliate 
pious oneness oy to the Confessions of a Fanatic), is, we 
repeat, very much his best piece of work. The general fault of 
Hogg, both in prose and verse, is exactly what might be expected 
confidence, but of very intermittent originality and of, a) ntly, 
no critical faculty whatever. Much, if not the larger at, af me 
more ambitious verse is only Scott, or Byron, or Southey, or what 
not; and bad Scott, Byron, Southey, or what not, “at that.” 
The very goodness of the professed imitations in the “ Poetic 
Mirror” is a tell-tale and rous goodness. Even in the 
flights where he is surest he could not keep himself up for any 
length of time. “ Kilmeny,” his most famous and certainly best 
poem, begins, if not far above singing, at any rate ata high and 
rare —_ of song, only to become very ordinary verse before 
long. In the midst of his best and most spirited ballads, such as 
the partly capital “ May of the Moril Glen,” he will put in such 
an excruciating stanza as— 

Come rank your master up behind, 
This serpent to belay ; 
T'll let you hear me put her down 
In grand polemic way. : 
a - most ambitious couplet verse there occurs such balder- 
as:— 
They found each clime with mental joys replete, 
And all for which its "habitants were meet. 


His songs, though only excelled by those of Burns in parts, are 
seldom or never good as wholes, As for his still more voluminous 
prose, he says of it himself that “he never in his life rewrote a 
page” of it, but “dashed on ina state of desperation,” mingling 
good with bad, never exercising the slightest criticism, and some- 
times, it may be added, plagiarizing wholesale. To this there is 
the one exception of which he thus speaks himself, showing that he 
had little, if any, — 9 how good it was, while he thought 
mountains and marvels of mosaics and pastiches like The Queen’s 
Wake and Queen Hynde. “The next year, 1824, I published the 
Confessions of a Fanatic [Sinner], but, it being a story replete 
with horrors, after I had written it I durst not venture to put m 
name to it; so it was published anonymously, and of course did 
not sell very well. So, at least, I believe, for [ du not remember 
ever receiving anything for it, and I am sure if there had been a 
reversion, I should have had a moiety. However, I never asked 
anything, so on that point there was no misunderstanding.” To 
this we need only add that so superior, for all its “ horrors,” is the 
general conception and conduct of the story to anything else of 
Hogg’s, and so contrary to his rather vainglorious nature is this 
anonymous publication, that some not altogether inexperienced 
critics have suspected that it may have been not wholly his. There 
is much in it that recalls Lockhart’s Adam Blair, published two 

ears earlier, and his Matthew Wald, published the same year. 
khart (as Hogg frequently acknowledges, though the same 
injudicious defenders have quarrelled with the account of the 
Shepherd in the Life of Scott) was a constant and very kind 
friend to Hogg. That admirable critic as to whom (probably because 
he was a gentleman among English gentlemen of the press) Mr. 
Louis Stevenson has played upon his American readers the cha- 
racteristic practical joke of describing him as a “cad,” is actually 
brought into the framework of the Confessions as Mr. L t 
of C d [Chiefswood]. Moreover, his critical and construc- 
tive faculty was exactly what was wanting to Hogg, just as 
Lockhart wanted Hogg’s imagination. 

Of imagioation and construction both, there is no lack in the Con- 
fessions of a Sinner, and, extravagant as is its general donnée (it is 
astory of pure devilry), the whole arrangement is as congruous 
and coherent in its incongruity and incoherency as if it were 
Hoffmann’s own—perhaps a little more so. Its more important 
and “title” part is supposed to be a manuscript found in the 
— of a suicide in a lonely place of the Border district, the 

nding and circumstances being described very well in the 
elaborate manner recommended by the faculty (whether rightly 
or wrongly we give no opinion) for such occasions, Further, 
there is a narrative preface of considerable length, in which 
the general outline of the story is recounted, so to say, ab 
extra. A jovial laird late in the seventeenth century marries a 
precisian, with whom he is very unhappy, but who is not at all 
unhappy with her minister, the Rev. Robert Wringhim. Not- 
withstanding their ge the laird and his wife have two 
children, George and Robert, the younger of whom is the 
mother’s favourite, though the father near to disown him. 
Both brothers mix after their fashion in Edinburgh society, and 
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George, a placable person, is willing to be friends with his brother; 
but Robert refuses, and divers singular events happen, including a 
tavern- and street-riot, and a mysterious affair on Arthur's Seat, 
in which it is made to appear that George has attacked and tried 
to murder Robert. But the end is that George himself is found 
murdered in the streets of Edinburgh. An innocent person 
is convicted, in his absence, of the murder; but Arabella Logan, 
an old friend, if not something warmer, of George’s father, deter- 
mines to find out the roe er as the murder is about to be 
brought home to Robert, he Sees Then the “ Confessions” 
proper, written by him, take up the story. 

He. has been ght up by his mother and Mr. Wringhim 
{whom he calls his father, though of course only spiritually) in 
the strictest tenets of Oalvinism, and though nanaied by every 
one else as something much like a limb of the Devil, is early 
convinced of his election. Having been solemnly welcomed 
among the saved by his mother and Wringhim, he goes out for a 
walk, and meets “a young man of mysterious appearance,” singu- 
larly like himself, This person, accosting him, assures him that 
he is “ his brother, not according to the flesh, but according to his 
belief in the same truths.” This person he constantly meets ; and, 
as the stranger declines to give his real name, and calls himself 
“Gil Martin” only, a wild idea strikes Robert that he is the Czar 
Peter, who was known to be at the time actually wandering about 
Europe, and frequently disguised. The two spend their time in 
alternately discussing the highest supralapsarian mysteries and 
planning or executing the most atrocious crimes, which Gil Martin 
represents as pious acts of duty. They kill a saintly minister 
of the moderate or “ cold morality” school to prevent him, as 
Gil Martin (“ my illustrious friend ”) argues, from corrupting the 
world with his doctrines. They are concerned between them— 
Gil Martin’s strange faculty of altering his appearance assisting— 
in all the mysterious affairs which seem to point to George as a 
amurderer, and which end in his being murdered. Succeeding on 
the old laird’s death to his property, Robert finds himself by 
degrees accused of all sorts of misdoings (of most of which he is 
quite unconscious), such as seduction, oppression of tenants, 
forgery, and at last matricide, and the murder of his mistress. 
At this point the mysterious protection or interference which has 
hitherto kept him safe from the law changes into an equally 
mysterious persecution. He is driven to fly, to change his name, 
to hide himself; and now his illustrious friend alters his tone 
completely, urzes Robert to despair, and afflicts him with ghostly 
visitations, which drive him from human society and at Jast force 
him to take his own life. 

The bare outline of such a story may seem beggarly enough. Yet 
not only is it the best way in which to deal with it in a small 
space, but it will not in any degree detract from the interest of 
reading it. For that interest arises chiefly from the extraordinary 
skill with which the extravagant incidents are co-ordinated, the 
remarkable adjustment of conversation and minor detail to the 
general course of the story, the strict and ingenious architecture 
of the fable. Fantastic and horrible as this fable is, the reader 
ean never say that a man of such antecedents, such a temper, and 
‘such an education as Robert Colwan might not have perpetrated 
such actions and suffered such hallucination. Even the ap 
rently preposterous delusion of the identity of the fiend with 
Peter is kept up with wonderful ingenuity. This craftsmanship, 
so different from Hogg’s usual disorderly fertility, certainly sug- 
gests some “ more potent spirit” at least as reviser; but that is 
only a point of interest to the critic. The merits of the story, 
ghastly as it is, ought to appeal even to the most uncritical, 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


oh. LESS one is severely, we may say stupidly, unimpressionable, 
one cannot avoid taking a very friendly and favourable view of 
the pictures at the New Gallery. By their principles of hanging, 
no less than by the beauty of their rooms, the directors have made 
the most of the work entrusted to them. We cannot always agree 
with their choice of pictures from the point of view of artistic 
accomplishment, but we must admit that it has been governed by 
an ideal of a consistent and harmonious general effect. They have 
proved that they know how to make use of the class of picture 
they want, and tbat with all its one-sidedness their arrangement of 
the Grosvenor in the past was no haphazard achievement solely 
due to chance good work supplied by the painters. There has 
been so much division and uncertainty this year that every ex- 
hibition has sutiered, and, after looking at the pictures in the 


New G one by one, it would be absurd to deny that 
many seem lacking in robustness of conception and in technical 
thoroughness. A general harmony, however, has been secured, 


and, though some good artists may consider themselves ne- 
glected, the public at least must feel that it has been catered for 
with rare taste and intelligence. The Gallery itself is certainly 
the cheeriest and most agreeable in London, and it may well give 
a lesson to all concerned in the business of showing pictures. The 
first glimpse of the large, cool entrance-hall puts one in a favour- 
able sas song for looking easily and without hurry at pictures 
and sculpture. Paved with marble, enlivened with green plants 
and a fountain, it is a place to refresh the eye and change the 
current of thought of the visitor tired out by continual assaults of 
colour, Sculpture looks well here, and good work is to be seen, 


| quite exonerate 


such as Mr, ‘s gracefully and naturally gent “ Young 
ie (310), Mr. Thornycroft’s statuette ‘‘ The Mower” (334), 
A. Boucher's “ Au Champ” (315), a design for a fountain (336) 
by Mr. J. W. Swynnerton, and various busts, medals, statues, &c. 

On entering the west gallery—a room on the same level as the 
marble hall—one is struck by the good use which has been made 
of Mr. Burne-Jones’s three pictures. Together they make a richly 
coloured centrepiece to the wall, which the eye naturally seeks 
when dissatisfied with anything else. By his aims Mr. Burne- 
Jones must necessarily be at a disadvantage in an age when people 
generally respect colour according as it assists illusion, paints 
atmosphere, and lures them right on into the depths of a picture 
by the fascinations of tone. Mr, Burne-Jones’s colour is without 
significance, without a touch of the poetry that is based on reality ; 
it must be taken purely and simply for itself as so much decorative 
beauty. If crude, it is without excuse; if employed meanly or in 
disadvantageous quantities, unlike realistic colour, it must be 
wholly condemned. The less a work by Mr, Burne-Jones makes 
one think about nature the better it pleases. “The Rock of 
Doom” (53), “The Tower of Brass” (54), “The Doom Ful- 
filled ” (55), are therefore superior to “The Garden of Pan” and 
“The Depths of the Sea,” and must be counted as ornamental 
designs of a very high order. Facing these pictures hangs 
* Femmes en priére” (8), a piece of stern and sober colour, by 
Mr. hat we admire in this picture is that the heads 
show human complexions, that they are well wrapt in air, and that 
they hold their relative distances rightly. Too many of the heads 
in the Gallery look dirty in a strong, searching light. Measure 
and a sense of proportion are qualities but little esteemed anywhere, 
and painters in England are very unwilling to regard flesh, com- 
pared to other objects, as a soft, luminous spread of even tint and 
even texture. With the idea of being strong, they exaggerate 
every little difference of local colour and caricature the etlect of 
cold light upon a warm substance. One sees blues and violets 
like fish scales put under the eyes, dabs of crude sienna and even 
cadmium in the half light, pure white in the high light, and hot, 
bituminous slush in the shadows. ‘These tones cannot go together, 
cannot render our impression of the creamy unity of flesh; they 
were never employed by the Old Masters, and are never employed 
by those who come nearest to their example in technique. ‘The 
Academy is the place to see dirty colour in flesh, but we cannot 
rs. A. L. Swynnerton, Sir J, E. Millais, and 
Messrs, Herkomer, Richmond, and Lorimer from an occasional 
suspicion of this fault in some of their-work in the New Gallery. It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that power is gained by dwelling on local 
tints and violating the natural conviction that tlesh is something 
pure, even, and limpid. Whether a head be modelled in the high key 
of Mr. Carolus-Duran or in the dark rich colour of Rembrandt, it 
ay ruins any dirty portrait in its neighbourhood. Returning to 

r. Legros, we must avow that his “ Dead Christ ” (64) beats his 
“ Femmes en priére” out of the field. It is a solemn poem con- 
ceived from an Old Master's point of view, and in its execution a 
superbly scholastic style of drawing and modelling, a sober, 
stately ney of tone, and a romantic feeling for landscape have 
been displayed, Mr. G. F. Watts’s “ Angel of Death ” (30) is so 
full of sentiment that one regrets a certain mildewed appearance 
in the colour and an unpleasantly ropy sort of handling. Mr. 
Stradwick, in “ Acrasia” (9), gives us what would be a beautiful 
design for tapestry, but canuot compare ia colour or workmanship 
with his exquisite picture of last year. 

On turning to figure work of more realistic aim we find two 
praiseworthy efforts at large pictures—Mr. C. N. Kennedy's 
“A Fair-haired Slave who made Himself a King ” (107) and Mr. 
Weguelin’s “ Bacchus and the Choir of Nymphs” (148). The 


_ expressions of Mr, Kennedy's tigures are well felt, and his colour 


| is tender and sympathetic in quality. Mr. Weguelin might im- 


prove his picture by shaving off certain impastos which give an 
air of false value, especially in the sea, and by getting a somewhat 
less chalky colour in the flesh of his nymphs. Mr. La Thangue’s 
“Gaslight Study” (5) hardly convinces one that it is logical 
throughout ; yet it is both amusing and decorative in appearance. 
A curious feature in it is the reproduction, under the effect of 
gaslight, of his picture “ The Yeoman ” (59), exhibited on the 
opposite wall. This last is certainly an excellent piece of work, 
and the stretch of country behind the man’s head is full of 
character and light. Amongst other small works of merit and no 
great size we may mention Mr. F, Millet’s * Quiet Hour” (150), 
a careful picture worked in his usual scheme of whites; Miss 
E, Armstrong's quiet and well-drawn figures of girls in “ Appren- 
tices” (45), and Mr. J. H. Lorimer's charming effect of white 
dresses ina dark canvas, “ Sweet Roses” (249). Mr. Clausen’s ‘‘ A 
Toiler still” (37) has merit ; but, owing to the way in which he has 
shut in his figure, it is intolerably dull, Mr. Alma Tadema sends 
three or four small pictures, the best of whick is “ Venus and 
Mars” (134), @ little girl with a statuette in her hand, standing 
on a marble terrace, with the sea behind her. In “Sketch for 
Heliogabalus ” (132) Mr. Tadema shows how he might have given 
a comprehensible and effective composition to the hopeless con- 
fusion of his Academy picture if he had thought such matters 
worthy of consideration. Having been lately reminded of what 
Sir John Millais can do by the exhibition of a truly magnificent 
portrait of an old lady at the Rennie sale, we feel no hesitation in 
condemning his “ Forlorn ” (99) as vulgar, careless, and altogether 
unworthy of his genius. 

Even Mr. Herkomer's life-like “F.C. Burnand, Esq.” (105), 
one of the strongest of the portraits, is not altogether free from @ 
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sort of cold dirtiness of colour. Some of Mr. Richmond's canvases 
suffer in the same way, and perhaps his best is a very low-toned 
“ Portrait of Miss Gladstone ” (98). Mr. F. Holl gets a mellower 
oy of colour in his “ Robert Rt. a Esq.” (33), and Mr. 

erkomer great strength of effect in his “ Julia, Marchioness of 
Tweeddale ” (113). For straightforward truth of tone and bright- 
ness of colour we prefer Mr. John Collier's tall upright portrait 
of “ Miss Ethel Huxley ” (154) in a white dress to any of them. 
Mr. Sargent’s head, “ Portrait of Claude Monet” (211), expresses 
character with great breadth and freedom. Mr. Tadema’s “ Lady 
Thompson” (130) and his “ Rev, A.D, Adama van Scheltema” 
(133) are refined work of modern French character; and with 
them we must class Mr. J. J. Shannon's “ Mrs. Williamson” (94) 
and Mr. 8. J. Solomon's “ Phillis ” (158). 

In landscape especially we can note a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with scientific realism. Men, when they can paint what 
they can see with art, begin to desire to paint what they would 
wish to see with a poetical style and with a suitable treat- 
ment of surroundings. To ensure success they must long have 
held a firm grip upon reality. This Mr. Arthur Lemon has 
done, and we think that his pictures, “A Struggle” (48), and 
more especially “A Vendetta” (19), fully justify his present 
excursion into regions of fantasy. He has just hit the amount 
of realization in his torn sunset sky, his weird trees, his threaten- 
ing group of figures, and his mysterious foreground of reeds, 
which one can tolerate in a subject containing so fantastic a 
creature as a centaur. Mr. T. H. McLachlan, in “ Nearing 
Twilight” (41), Mr. Costa, in “The First Smile of Morn” 
(77), and even Mr. Corbett in his much more robust picture, 
“The Orange Light of Widening Morn” (114), prove that 
they do not know enough of nature or of broad, realistic treat- 
ments of it to be able to impose their views of poetry _ 
any given scene. There is a far finer, far truer poetry in Mr. 
Mark Fisher’s magnificent, though perhaps rather overcrowded, 
rendering of real facts, “ Winter Pasture ” (27); in Mr. Clausen’s 
rich and beautiful treatment of the passage from cool to hot colour 
caused by a low sun at evening, “'lhe Cottage Gate” (42); and 
in Mr. Hennessey’s exquisitely aérial scheme of silver tones, “ An 
April Day” (149). Mr. Peppercorn’s work savours too much of a 
parti pris to be always affecting. “The Willow Stream ” (47), 
a scheme in fat greens, is his best; his “ Winter Evening” (39) 
really expires in faintness for want of a firm touch or two in the 
tree-stems to give value to all this atmosphere. Mr. Maurice 
Pollock is in the tether of realism; hence a certain tightness in 
his tree-forms; but he promises work of excellent sentiment if he 
will stay there a little longer. His skies in “The Bracken 
Harvest ” (174) and “Bank in the New Forest” (265) are 
entirely free {rom the muddiness of certain showy landscapes 
in the Gallery, and the admirable luminousness of the first is 
due in a measure to truth in the large relation between the sky 
and the ground. Mr. ©. Napier Hemy's “ Trawler’s Punt” 
(144) is brilliant and true, and Mr. Colin Hunter gets great 
force, if not finesse, in his impression of boats, sea, figures, 
and pier, “Caller Herrin’” (125). Mr. D. Murray overruns all 
the line-s in London, and, as his notion of finish generally 
consists in elaborating a mass till it disappears, he would pro- 
duce absolutely no effect anywhere else. It is right to say, 
however, that his “ Early October in Picardy ” (80) is a great im- 
provement in composition. He should never do anything larger 
than this picture, as, having no notion of style, he cannot suit his 
workmanship to his canvas and his subject. Mr. Boughton’s 
“ Harvest of the Dawn ” (81), good as it is, will not compare with 
his noble-looking picture in the Academy, either in freshness of 
colour or in dignity of composition. Nr. Henry Moore sends 
nothing very particular; Mr. A. Goodwin gives more body to 
the “Enchanted Lake” (26) than to most of his dreams; Mr. 
8. R. Cadogan gets a fine quality in the distant hills and 
sky of his “ Gulf of Ajaccio, Corsica” (20). Work of various 
sorts comes from Sir J. D. Linton, and Messrs. David Carr, 
Fairfax Murray, H. Schmalz, W. Padgett, A. W. Hunt, 
Philip Burne-Jones, Alfred East, Rupert Stevens, E. A. Ward, 
R. W. Allan, J. M‘Whirter, E. A. Waterlow, A. Lucas, 
A. Helcke, H. Macallum, and several others. 

No one should overlook a collection of etchings and chalk and 
silver _— drawings, Xc., in the baleony. Coming from Mr. 
Burne-Jones, Mr. Legros, and Mr. Tadema, they are by no means 
the least interesting part of the show. Amongst them are a dark 
Rembrandt-like etching of a head (305), six or seven exquisitely 
delicate silver point studies, a dry point of superb simplicity 
“ Head of a Child” (274), and several etchings of landscape by 
Mr. Legros; a charming “Study of a Head” (295) in chalk, 
** Study for Andromeda ” (279), far better than the figure in the 
i by the way, and “A Study” (297) of braided hair by 

. Burne-Jones, 


THE VALIDITY OF BLANK TRANSFERS. 


HE decision of the Court of Appeal in the case of Williams v. 
The Colonial Bank is exciting much interest in the City, for 

it strikes at the validity of blank transfers, upon which so much 
current business is based. Blank transfers are most customary in 
dealing with American railroad shares. Properly, an American 
share ought to be transferred in accordance with the form laid 
down by the Company, and the new owner's name ought to be 


registered in the books of the Company. Few American railroad 
Companies have + nine offices in London, and consequently 
it is necessary for the purchaser, if he would have himself regis- 
tered as the owner of the shares which he has bought, in most 
cases to send out the shares to the United States, at the risk of 
loss, or at the cost of carriage, commission, and insurance. Worse 
still, in sending the shares out a considerable loss of time is 
involved. ‘The majority of the American railroad shares held in 
this country, unfortunately, are of the class of non-dividend- 
paying securities. They are bought most usually, not for invest- 
ment, but by speculators who, for some reason or other, are of 


opinion that the shares will rise, and, therefore, that they will be 
able to sell them before long at a better price than they have 


given for them. They are unwilling for that reason, if for no- 
other, to send away the shares for a month or six weeks, which 
might possibly prevent them from taking advantage of a favour- 
able turn in the market. Hence the custom has grown up of 
dealing in shares by means of blank transfers; of transfers, that 
is, only signed by the owner of the share without any of the 
other blanks being filled up. And thus the shares pass from 
hand to hand as if they were negotiable securities, On the 
strength of such blank transfers millions of sales take place 
every year, and immense sums are lent, both in the Stock Ex- 
change and directly by bankers. So general, indeed, had the 
custom become that it had almost grown to be the opinion of 
the City that the custom would be upheld by the Law Courts. 
Of late, however, the expectation has received some rude shocks.. 
We commented last year upon a decision unfavourable to blank 
transfers, and now the judgment of the Court of Appeal is even 
still more unfavourable. ‘The facts of the partic case are 
simple, and admit of being shortly stated. 

In 1880 a Mr, Williams died, ing 1,210 shares in the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, repre- 
sented by 121 certificates of 10 shares each. The certiticates- 
stated that the shares were transferable, either in person or by 
proxy, at the office of the Company, and in the form and manner 
required by the transfer regulations of the Company. In the 
following year Mr. Williams's executors handed the certificates to 
Thomas & Co., who had usually acted as the deceased gentleman’s- 
brokers, with instructions to send them out to New York and 
have the shures registered in the names of the executors, Thomas 
& Co. represented that, to carry out the instructions, it would be 
necessary for the executors to sign the certificates in blank, and. 
this was accordingly done. Thomas & Co. reported subsequently 
that the shares had been duly sent out to New York for registra- 
tion ; but that they would be retained there subject to the orders 
of the executors, in case those gentlemen should at any time wish 
to sel] them, when the risk of a double journey would be avoided 
by the precautions thus taken. As a matter of fact, however, 
Thomas & Co. did not send the certiticates to New York for re- 
gistration, but took them along with the blank transfers to the 
Colonial Bank, and lodged them with that institution as security 
for a balance due from ‘Thomas & Co. to the bank. About three 
years later Thomas & Co. failed, and then the executors of Mr. 
Williams discovered how the certificates had been treated. They 
immediately began proceedings against the Colonial Bank and 
against the trustee in liquidation of ‘Thomas & Co., demanding 
delivery of the certificates. The bank, on the other hand, asserted: 
that it was entitled to a charge upon the shares for the amount 
due to them from Thomas & Co., alleging that they had accepted. 
the certificates as a security in full beliet that they belonged to 
Thomas & Co.; that the usage of bankers and others was to pass 
the property in shares by delivery of endorsed certificates, 
which by American law were — securities, and that the 
plaintifts, the executors of Mr. Williams, had impliedly given 
Thomas & Co. power to pledge the shares and fill up the blanks.. 
At the trial before Mr. Justice Kekewich much evidence was taken 
to show the custom both in New York and in London, and to 
elucidate the American law upon the subject. Mr. Justice 
Kekewich decided that the case must be governed by the American. 
law ; that according to the American law blank transfers did, in 
fact, make the shares negotiable instruments, and that, therefore, 
the claim set up by the Colonial Bank was good. Mr. Williams’s 
executors appealed, and last week the Court of Appeal unani- 
mously overruled Mr. Justice Kekewich’s decision. Lords Justices 
Cotton, Lindley, and Bowen all agreed that the case must be 
decided not according to American, but according to English 
law ; that by the law of this country a person could not give 
a better title than he had himself; that Thomas & Co. had in 
fact no title to the shares, and that consequently the Colonial 
Bank acquired no title. As for the allegation that the executors. 
of Mr. Williams had impliedly given power to Thomas & Co. to- 
pledge the shares and were estopped from denying that power, the 
three Lords Justices were also agreed that the argument could not 
hold. The executors gave authority to Thomas & Co. only to 
have the shares registered in their names, never intending, or 
indeed contemplating, that Thomas & Co. would fraudulently 
pledge them in London, and, consequently, that the ge was 
fraudulent and gave no title to the bank. The decision is con- 
sonant with equity and common sense; but it remains to be seen 
whether it will be upheld by the House of Lords. The Courts 
below had already given conflicting decisions. One judge, as we 
have already seen, had decided that shares blank 
transfer really became negotiable instruments, while another 
decided that they did not. So far, therefore, there is the decision 
of four judges against one against the validity of blank transfers; 
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but until the ruling of the House of Lords has been obtained 
uncertainty will, of course, continue. 

The matter is of very great importance to bankers and brokers 
and all who deal in American railroad securities. As we have 
said above, the number of shares that pass every year by blank 
transfer is immense, and the sums that are advanced in one form 
or another are very large. The decision of the Court of Appeal 
has come, therefore, as a very uncomfortable reminder to bankers 
and others of the danger of these blank-transfer transactions, and 
has certainly helped to depress the market for American railroad 
securities in London, But it is evident that the whole blank- 
transfer system is not only dangerous in the extreme, but from 
other points of view is highly objectionable. It was devised, in 
the first place, for the convenience of speculators. Clearly it was 
not worth the while of a speculator who intended to sell on the 
first favourable opportunity to be at the cost and trouble of send- 
ing out shares to the United States for registration. Indeed, if 
pen pes registrations became imperatively necessary, dealing in 
such shares would be considerably hampered. But while freely 
admitting this, it is evident that the blank-transfer system opens 
the door to abuses of all kinds. For example, if an ingenious 

n forged numbers of shares of an American railroad 
) cat and sold them in London, there would be little risk 
of discovery if the shares were by blank transfer. They 
would not for a long time come into the office of the Company for 
registration, and in all probability, therefore, might continue to 
pass from hand to hand for years without any suspicion being 
aroused of their real nature. So, again, shares might be stolen 
and sold in London, and the means by which the shares were 
abducted from the rightful owner might not be discovered for a 
long time. For ey aes then, the system is objectionable, 
and it is to be hoped that some means may early be found to do 
away with it altogether. The most satisfactory way would be for 
the American railroad Companies themselves to open offices in 
London where shares could be registered. A few of the Companies 
have done so, but they are very few, and many are not likely to follow 
the example because of the expense of keeping up a London ollice. 
A private Association has been started in the hope that it would 
supply the need of investors and speculators; but it has not 
commanded the confidence of the City, and it is hardly likely, 
therefore, to be a success. There appears, then, only one way in 
which the convenience of the market can be fully met without 
risk, and without opening the door to the abuses to which we 
have been referring, and that would be for the Stock Exchange 
to undertake to register all shares of American railroad Com- 
panies sent into it for registration, itself retaining the shares 
and giving to the person who sent them in for registration a 
certificate which would freely pass from hand to hand without 
delay or trouble. The Stock Exchange would inspire confidence 
in all parties if it acted in its corporate capacity, and it would be 
powerful enough to defy the hostility of the arbitrage dealers, who 
much prefer the present system. A t dealer in American 
railroad securities, whether he be a member of the Stock Exchange 
or a large capitalist, has a decided advant in the present 
system, were it only because the larger the number of shares regis- 
tered in his name, and passed afterwards from hand to hand by blank 
transfer, the greater is his voting power in the Company whose 
shares he has imported and sold, and consequently the greater his 
influence with the management. Very often this influence on the 
part of private persons is most injurious; it is one of the ways, 
indeed, in which railroad “ kings” have managed to control 
American railroads, There would not be the same objection to the 
Stock Exchange exercising the influence; on the contrary, such 
influence might be used to very great advantage. If the Stock 
Exchange Committee, in its representative character, had a great 
voting power in the leading American railroad Companies, it 
would be able to use the influence for the better management of 
the Companies, and therefore for the interest of all investors in 
them. Indeed, it would be able to insist upon the compliance on 
the part of the American railroad Companies with many of the 
regulations to which English railway Companies are now subject. 
If, then, the decision of the Court of Appeal should so greatly 
hamper dealings in American railroad shares that the Stock 
Exchange Committee should be obliged to take action in the 
Matter it would be a decided advantage to all concerned. 


RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


M hed opening day of the Newmarket First Spring Meeting was 
aps ow de than average interest, although the stakes would 


have been considered insignificant at many provincial meetings. 
Among the starters for the Trial Plate was Isobar, who had run 
second to Melton for the St. Leger. Last year he only won one 
race out of fourteen, and now, after raising the hopes of his backers 
ashe came into the Abingdon Bottom, he disgusted them by giving 
way to Mr. Benzon’s Propriety as he came out of it, losing the race 
by three-quarters of a length. Rosy Morn, a horse that began 
by winning a couple of two-year-old races worth nearly as 
many thousands, and then degenerated into a selling-plater, was 
made favourite for a Selling Plate; but he showed temper at the 
post, and the race was won by Parga, who had already won two 
races this season, Rosy Morn undoubtedly has his faults, but it is 
poy Bag to point out, to the credit of his sire, Rosicrucian, that 
he has trained on into his seventh year, that he has run in some 


forty-seven races, and that he won fourteen of them. For the 
Prince of Wales's Plate, Sir R. Jardine’s three-year-old colt, Wise 
Man, was made first favourite. He had won one race this season 
and two last year, when he had also been placed in tolerable 
company. He ran now very badly, and the race was won by The 
Rejected, who had disappointed his backers terribly the previous 
week at Derby. The winner, who was purchased for 1,450 
guineas last year, isa big but not particularly evenly-made four- 
ear-old, by King of Trumps. Of the nine starters for the 
Testiees Plate, four—namely, Galore, Hazlehatch, Anarch, and 
Caerlaverock—had won 7,318/. in stakes last season. Galore, who 
has been heavily backed for the Derby, was made first favourite, 
He had started second favourite for the City and Suburban, and 
had been beaten soon after crossing the road, although he had 
carried less weight than had Speculum when he won that race at 
the same age. Galore now won very easily from Hazlehatch, who 
improved but little on his form in the Craven Stakes. Anarch 
and Caerlaverock ran very badly, the common ae being that 
the former is not to be trusted and that the latter has not re- 
gained his two-year-old form. Galore is a good-looking colt, 
and the only fault we have heard found with him is that he 
is a little light in his fore-ribs. He is by Galopin out of Lady 
Maura; and if Lollypop, from whom his dam is descended, was 
by Voltaire, which is probable, he inherits four strains of Black- 
lock blood. A colt named Dornoch, by Sterling out of Golspie, 
and belonging to the Duke of Westminster, ran in public for 
the first time in this race. He finished fourth, and some critics 
objected to the appearance of his hocks. With regard to his 
performance, due allowance must be made for this having been 
his first race. The winner of the race that followed the Hastings 
Plate was also by Galopin. This was a two-year-old filly called 
Galloping Queen, out of Queen of Diamonds, and she was pur- 
chased at auction after the race for 700 guineas by Mr. L. de 
Rothschild, so that, as the stakes were only worth 100 guineas, 
and her selling price was 250, her owner apparently lost 350 by 
the transaction. Her present price was a substantial advance on 
the 165 guineas which she had cost as a yearling. Lord Calthorpe’s 
Toscano was made favourite for the Visitors’ Plate. At Derby 
he had run very badly for the Welbeck Cup; but on the follow- 
ing day he won the Chaddesden Cup, for which he 
started at 12 to 1. On the strength of the latter performance he 
now became a strong favourite; but, instead of winning, he ran 
fifth, leaving Maiden Belle, Bismarck, and April Fool to tight out 
a beautiful race, in which they were divided by heads only at the 
finish, 

As is usually the case, the racing on the Wednesday of the 
First Spring Meeting was not very interesting, with the exception 
of the ''wo Thousand, which we noticed at some length last week, 
Mr. Abington won the first and the second races with two horses 
for which he is said to have given 1,250 and 2,000 guineas, In 
the second case the stakes were only worth 100 guineas; yet 
eleven two-year-olds competed for them. The expensive winner 
had already won a race at Croydon. The four races which 
followed the Two Thousand were, at any rate, well contested. 
The first was won by a head; the second by the same distance, 
with only half a length between second and third; the next race 
was won bya neck, while, half a length off, two horses ran a 
dead-heat for third place; and in the last race the first, second, 
and third were only separated by heads, Those who like fine 
finishes would thoroughly have enjoyed themselves if it had not 
been for the wind and the rain in which these close contests 
came off, 

On the Thursday, betting-men exactly “ placed” Otterburn and 
Agneta for a Handicap Plate, by making them first and second 
favourites, as the former beat the latter by a neck; but, un- 
fortunately for their calculations, Lord Cadogan’s Franciscan, a 
three-year-old colt by Hermit, beat the pair by a couple of 
lengths. They showed still greater discrimination in making 
P. & O, and Same equal favourites for the second race, as it 
was a very fine point between them, and P. & O, barely won by 
a head. The Stud Produce Stakes brought out some good-looking 
two-year-olds, especially Carmine, a very well-shaped chestnut 
filly with a great deal of bone and power; the race, however, 
was won by a colt that was generally considered the worst — 
of the ten starters. This was a light and rather narrow ani 
named Duo, belonging to Prince Soltykoff. He was admirably 
ridden by Cannon, and won by half a length from Carmine. 
Cohort, who is now eight years old, was made favourite for the 
Welter Handicap, although he had not won a race for three 
yom He ran wretchedly, and the race was won by Lord 

tland’s Grey Friars, who ran ten times unsuccessfully last 
season. To make this field of race-losing horses the more com- 

lete, Isobar, who had only won three races out of twenty-two, 

looked very like winning up to a late period of the race, and 
then collapsed. Odds were laid upon Hazlehatch for the New- 
market Stakes, as well they might be, considering that his only 
dangerous opponent was Hark, who had been beaten by Satiety, 
a colt that had once run unplaced to Huzlehatch. The race was 
won ,easily by the favourite. “Mr, Abington” had a walk over 
for The Whip, with his horse Quilp. It must, we think, have 
been a long time since an amateur jockey had ridden his own 
horse for this time-honoured trophy. 

A field of fourteen for the One Thousand was much above the 
average, and it was more than double the size of that for the late 
Two Thousand. As in the Two Thousand, however, the public 
form of one competitor was far in advance of that of any of the 
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others. This was Lord Calthorpe’s Seabreeze, a beautiful chestnut 
filly, by Isonomy out of St. Marguerite. She had been beaten 
three times by Friar's Balsam, once by Galore, and once by 
Anarch ; but she had beaten Anarch twice, and her five victories 
bore a very favourable comparison with those of any other filly in 
the race. Belle Mahone, the second favourite, had won three 
races as a two-year-old; on the other hand, she had been beaten 
Ayrshire, who had been beaten by Seabreeze. She is a small 
filly, although big for her size, if the bull may be allowed, as she 
has depth of girth with short legs, and she is very well put 
together. - Her Majesty, a filly with excellent shoulders and 
— had won the Woodcote and the Prendergast Stakes. 
he had beaten Love-in-Idleness, a lengthy and level filly that 
had never won a race, but was now an equal favourite. Nina, 
a splendid mover, though somewhat short of bone, had been 
beaten by Seabreeze; the good-looking Dolores had been beaten 
by Seabreeze and by Nina; while both Sawdust and Estafette 
had been defeated by one or other of these two fillies. Then 
there was Mr. Douglas Baird’s Briar Root, a brown filly by 
Springfield out of Eglantyne. Some people thought her the best 
lookitg of the whole party, while others considered her angular 
and ungainly. She had begun her racing career by winning the 
Whitsuntide Plate of 4,727/. at Manchester from a field of 
eighteen two-year-olds, and after that she had lost all the other 
races in which she had taken part. It was said that her Whit- 
suntide Plate form must have been all wrong, as Ayrshire, 
Caerlaverock, Galore, and Senanus had been behind her in that 
race, which they ought rot to have been if her three subsequent 
performances were correct. Hall Mark had won the only race for 
which she started last year; Latania, a filly with size and power, 
had done the exact opposite, and the lengthy, evenly made Fron- 
deuse had won one race and lost eight. 

When the morning came, Seabreeze was said to be amiss. 
On the previous night she had stood at 11 to 10 in the betting ; 
now she went down to 9 to 4; as the time for saddling drew 
near, she came up again to 5 to 4; and eventually she started at 
6 to 4. Assoon as the flag fell, Briar Root jumped away with 
the lead, on the extreme right. At the Bushes the pace had 
told its tale on Love-in-Idleness and several other fillies; but 
Seabreeze was steadily improving her position, and her backers 
began to feel very hopeful. Things looked still brighter for her as 
she came down the hill, and, before reaching the Abingdon 
Bottom, she had passed the rest of her opponents, with the single 
exception of Briar Root. She now looked very like a winner in 
the eyes of some, while others did not think that she moved very 
freely down the incline. Frondeuse and Belle Mahone were 
immediately behind her, though evidently beaten. As they came 
up the ascent to the winning-post, Seabreeze struggled gamely ; 
but Briar Root still held the lead, and, although she seemed 
inclined to bear a little to the le‘t when touched with the spur, 
she maintained her advantage to the end, and won by a couple of 
lengths. The result proves the truth of the saying that racehorses 
may unexpectedly return to their best form. If her running in the 
One Thousand is to be accepted as a confirmation of the form of 
the leading horses in the Whitsuntide Plate, it makes her latest 
performance a very high one, on the strength of her having beaten 
the winner of the Two Thousand in that race ; and it also reminds 
us of a possibility of a return to his best form of Caerlaverock, who 
had finished between the pair. Nearly every journal which treats 
of racing has pointed out the “singular coincidence” that Mr. D. 
Baird won the exceedingly valuable Electric Stakes and Whitsun- 
tide Plate last year on the same day with the brother and sister, 
Woodland and Briar Root, and that neither of them won another 
race until the day of the One Thousand, when again each scored a 
victory ; it was, however. a mere coincidence and nothing more, 
as Woodland’s success for the Bretby Plate could not be considered 
a return to his Electric Stakes form ; for he only beat Spearmint, 
the first favourite, by a head at 1olbs., after that rather moderate 
horse had exhausted himself by bolting and running the entire 
course on his own account previous to the actual race. The 
first race of the day was won by Lord Randolph Churchill 
with his cmogeerall filly, L’Abbesse de Jouarre, by Trappist. 
She seems well worth the 300 guineas that he gave for her at the 
sale of Mr. Snarry’s yearlings last season, and the stakes she now 
won were worth as many pounds. Some adverse critics, however, 
think her forelegs a trifle too straight. Good judgment was shown 
in making Lord Calthorpe’s Montaigne and Mr. Bridges Willyams’s 
Vanda equal favourites, and Ketta a good third favourite, for a 
Selling Stakes, as there was only a neck between the two first 
named at the finish, while Ketta was but half a length behind 
Vanda. Isobar won a 100/. sweepstakes, but in disreputable com- 
pany, and his owner must devoutly wish that he may show some 
signs of that return to early form on which we have been ex- 

tiating in the case of Briar Root. For the Fourth Welter 

andicap Plate the weights were very nicely adjusted when Sky 
Pilot was made to give a year and 13]lbs, to Chamberlain, as 
there was a grand struggle between the pair, Chamberlain winning 
by a head. The First Spring Meeting has entirely altered the 
aspect of the Derby; whether it has rendered it a much more 
Open race or not remains to be seen; but unquestionably it has 
= us the promise of an open as well as an interesting race for 

e Oaks, 


TWO NEW PLAYS. 


M&: AUGUSTIN DALY’S company of comedians has given: 
abundant proof of something more than capacity during pre- 
vious visits to England, and it is unlucky that The Railroad of Love, 
Mr. Daly’s adaptation of a German work hitherto unknown in 
England, must be called a rather poor piece. To supply any- 
thing like a coherent account of the = would occupy a great 
deal of ingenuity and involve a considerable expenditure, not to 
say waste, of time; in truth, there is practically no connexion 
between the love affairs of the three couples whose aspirations are 
set forth in the comedy. It has been said that the skill of the 
players is the more conclusively shown because they make a 
somewhat inchoate play more than acceptable; and in this we 
may find Mr. Daly's justification. The fact is that the clever- 
ness of the company is not fully exhibited, for opportunities are 
lacking. They play admirably together, the “ business” of the 
scene is done with peculiar neatness, but, with the exception of 
the part filled by Miss Rehan, the characters are of the most 
commonplace description. We have learned to expect much 
from Mr. James Lewis, and know well that we should not 
be disappointed if any chance were afforded him. Here there 
is none. The play bill describes Phenix Scuttlebury as “a 
lished relic of wasted energies,” the precise significance of which 
is not very apparent. Scuttledury is, however, little more than 
a conventional figure of farce. It is his mission in the play to 
persuade some one to marry his cousin, Mrs. Osprey, who deprives 
him of a fortune so long as she remains a widow, and presently he 
himself marries another widow. This is Mrs. Eutycia Laburnam, 
layed by Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. We know what Mr. Lewis can 
we have seen the rich comedy of Mrs. Gilbert; and it is 
disappointing to find them cabined, cribbed, confined. 

e Mrs. Osprey of Miss Rehan is marvellously clever, indeed 
it has touches of genius, and in the jealous scene comes near, pos- 
sibly too near, to tragedy. There is, too, exquisite tact and grace 
in a love scene in which she and Everett stand on opposite sides 
of an open door, she declining to enter the room and meet him. 
Mr. John Drew's Everett is most decidedly good. He is easy, 
natural, and alert. Mr. Otis Skinner and Miss Phoebe Russell 
are the third pair of lovers—Demaresq and Viva. Doubtless the 
company will soon be seen to greater advantage, and we look for- 
ward much to their performance of Zhe Taming of the Shrew. 

It is to be regretted that so pleasant and sympathetic a story as 
Bootles’ Baby should have fallen for dramatic purposes into such 
clumsy hands as those of Mr. Hugh Moss, whose adaptation has 
been acted at the Globe Theatre. The aimless wanderings of the 
characters in and out, and their often purposeless talk when they 
are on the stage, afford melancholy proof of Mr. Moss's incapacity 
for constructing or writing a play. “Parents? I have lost both 
mine.” You are an orphan, then ? ”—this is a verbatim extract 
from the dialogue. The pity is the ter because the company 
by which the play is performed has been very judiciously chosen. 
The characters in Bootles’ Baby are broadly drawn, and some of 
them do not make any great demand on representatives who 
are physically qualified. Thus the somewhat stolid manner and 
heavy voice of Mr. Maurice are capitally suited to the part of 
Captain Algernon Ferrers (to give “ Bootles” his proper name and 
rank), and in other instances the right men have been selected. 
But in a very great measure the success which the play is likely 
to obtain, in spite of its crudeness, will arise from the 
really delightful performance of Miss Minnie Terry as Mignon, 
the little heroine, otherwise known as “ Bootles’ Baby,” from the 
circumstance that, having discovered the child in his rooms, where 
it bad been deposited by the unacknowledged wife of a brother 
officer (who believes that she has found her husband’s quarters), 
Bootles has adopted it, refusing the suggestion of its heartless 
father that it shall be sent to the workhouse or the police-station. 
The child is charming because she is childlike. ere is not a 
touch of the pert precocity which, as a rule, renders the stage child 
so particularly unpleasant. Miss Minnie Terry is always perfectly 
simple and natural; she seems to delight in her task--if indeed, 
the word task should be used in speaking of an apparently effort- 
less assumption of character. No thought of the audience is 
traceable in ber demeanour; she is engrossed in her love for her 
protector, in her frolics with her friends, his brother officers, and 
in her affection for the kind lady—Helen Grace, in truth the wife 
of Captain Gavor Gilchrist and her mother—to whom she sends 
the invitation to come and live with them always, as Helen pre- 
sently does, when at length able to accept the hand of Ferrers, 
whom she has long loved. The scenes of military life, in 
Bootles’s quarters after mess, and in another part of the barracks 
on the regimental sports day, are novel and picturesque; and 
the child, always winning and lovable, is an agreeable contrast 
to the officers of the “Scarlet Lancers” in their full panoply or 
their mess jackets, The finding of the little creature in Bootles’s 
bed makes a very pretty scene when one is able to dismiss the 
apprehension that sbe will begin to cry; for it must be understood 
that the small Miss Terry is seen after an interval of five years 
from the event in question, and the original Mignon is almost an 
infant, and might well be dazed by the glare and strange sur- 
roundings. 

The third act is a model of what a play should not be, and the 
adapter has reason to thank the exponents of his characters for 
their good service. Mr. Maurice we have already commended. 


Mr. Charles Sugden’s Gilchrist is a somewhat new type of villain, 
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utterly heartless and shameless, and the actor carries out the con- 
ception with excellent judgment. Mr. Charles Collette’s smart 

dier servant is another skilful piece of work, with only a slight 
tendency to become too boisterous. Mr. Garthorne a little overshoots 
the mark asCaptain Lucy. Mr.Gilbert Farquhar is easy and straight- 
forward as Dr. Blantyre, and there is a gaiety and good humour 
about the Lieutenant Miles of Mr, Forbes Dawson which renders 
comprehensible to the audience his popularity in the regiment. 
Miss Edith Woodworth has not hitherto revealed the capacity 
that is apparent in her performance of Helen Grace. There is 
very genuine feeling in her love for her child, the maternal im- 
pulse is expressed with force and pathos. The situation is 
touching, because until at last the truth may be declared the child 
must not know that the lady who is so kind to her is her mother. 
The piece is acceptable even as it stands, with all its imperfections 
on its head; but a great chance has been missed. In capable 
hands the materials at the dramatist’s disposal might have been 
made into an exceptionally striking play. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCE BILL FROM THE VOLUNTEER 
POINT OF VIEW. 


— Bill, backed by Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Lord George 
Hamilton, and Mr. Brodrick, deals with three subjects— 
first, the Yeomanry and Volunteers; secondly, the Naval Re- 
serve and Naval Artillery Volunteers; and, thirdly, railways and 
transport generally. We do not intend in the present article to 
deal with the last two subjects, but only with the portions of the 
Bill relating to the Volunteer force. The public do not seem to 
have realized how great are the changes proposed. At present, as 
the Memorandum prefixed to the Bill rightly says, Volunteers can 
only be called out for actual military service in case of actual or 
apprehended invasion of any part of the United Kingdom. By 
this Bill it is proposed that the Volunteers may be called out 
whenever an order for the embodiment of the Militia is in force. 
Now, such order may be issued by Her Majesty in Council in case 
of imminent national danger or of great emergency. It is im- 
possible to say when any Government may deem great emer- 
—_-? have arisen, and, therefore, the liability to service of 
the Volunteer force is greatly enlarged. There is a clause in 
the Bill to the effect that it shall not apply to those Volunteers 
already enrolled except with their consent. If such consent be 
not generally given, there would arise a very curious condition of 
affairs during the next three or four years ; for in such a case only 
the last joined, and therefore least trained, men could be called 
out. 

The most serious aspect of the Bill, however, is the effect it is 
likely to have on the recruiting and strength of the Volunteer 
force. Time alone will show whether employers will permit their 
employés to be enrolled in this force, if the chance of being 
called out for actual military service is thus increased. In any 
case the result will probably be that those who have permanent 
employment will hesitate before they enrol themselves under these 
conditions. 

This scheme seems merely an attempt to raise a subsidiary 
militia with very small cost to the country, and to throw the 
burden of the expense on a body of men, who already devote 
much time and money to the service of the nation, without 
reward, 

Of course it may be said that present Volunteers need not give 
their consent to being called out, but practically they must either 
do this or resign; for how can a corps, one part of which is liable 
to serve on different conditions to the other portion, be satis- 
factorily worked ? Not to mention that, if this view be incorrect, 
it might happen that the senior officers would refuse their consent, 
and only the junior and most inexperienced officers would be 
available. We cannot but regard this Bill as devised in order to 
escape an increased Budget by a ¢ small portion of the 
nation pay for what should undoubtedly be provided at the expense 
of the whole. 

But we complain most of another feature of this Bill, which is 
a direct breach of faith with Volunteers now enrolled. On looking 
at the first schedule which contains the Acts, or portions of Acts, 

posed to be repealed, we find subsections one and three of 
Section 18 of 26 & 27 Victoria cap. 65 included among the latter. 
Now the first of these sub-sections enacts that two guineas shall be 
provided for the use of every Volunteer (whatever his rank may be) 
whenever called out on actual military service, for the purpose 
of supplying him with necessaries, and power is given to com- 
manding officers to expend the whole or any part of this sum as 
they deem fit on behalf of each man. The second of these sub- 
sections gives a bounty of one guinea to each Volunteer who has 
been ed out, on the release of his corps from actual military 
service. This money is, therefore, absolutely taken away from the 
Volunteer force when called out. We find no mention of this 
alteration and no equivalent given in this Bill, But this is not all 
that we complain of. The pre of this Bill have chosen to 
issue a Memorandum attached to it, which purports to give a 
summary of the provisions contained therein. In this Memo- 
randum we find these words :—“ But it is not pro to im 
any additional liability on existing men (sic) without their con- 
sent.” (This sentence is peculiar in its diction; for, if it means 
anything, it means that only babes unborn are to have any addi- 


tional liability imposed on them ; but let this pass.) Notwithstand- 
ing this statement, we find that the cost of providing necessaries 
(which, we take it, include stout boots, clothing, &c.) is left for 
the individual Volunteer to bear, and that his bounty is taken 
away without his consent; and yet there is no mention of this 
intention in the Memorandum, which latter is the only document 
most Volunteers are likely to see. This, surely, is not as it should 
be. Mr. Secretary Stanhope on Wednesday, in answer to a 
deputation on the subject of National Defence, said, “ You will 
observe, gentlemen, how largely we are depending upon the 
patriotism and re sepa of the Volunteers. They may rest 
assured that they will be called upon only if, unhappily, any grave 
danger to the security of this country is to be apprehended; but I 
feel absolutely confident that they will loyally co-operate with us 
in enabling their services to be utilized to the utmost possible 
extent, if unhappily the occasion should arise, by previous 
organization.” 

Does Mr. Secretary Stanhope imagine that the Volunteers will 
be for ever duped by expressions about the trust that the Govern- 
ment have in their loyal co-operation, whilst at the same time the 
Government is not behaving loyally to them, and whilst a 
Secretary of State for War issues a Memorandum in which there 
is so misleading and disingenuous a statement? The Volunteer 
force has hitherto done its work loyally and well, and with very 
little cost to the country, and yet the Government treats them in 
this underhand fashion. And will this treatment inspire the 
Volunteers with any faith in Mr. Secretary Stanhope’s assurance 
about their not being called out unnecessarily ? ubtless Mr, 
Stanhope in his youth read the fable of the goose with the 
golden eggs; we should advise him to read it again and take its 
moral to heart. Altogether, we are sorry to see so paltry a trick 
played upon so deserving a body of men. 


THE HAYMARKET MATINEE. 


fae performance given at the Haymarket on Wednesday last, 
for the complimentary benefit to Mrs. Leigh Murray, was in 
every way worthy of the event. The programme included A 
Quiet Rubber, Uncle’s Will, and the First Night, which are all 
one-act pieces ; the second act of Forget-me-Not; recitations by 
Mr. Henry Irving and Mrs. Keeley; Mr. Toole’s humorous sketch, 
Trying a Magistrate; and sungs trom Mme. Antoinette Sterling. 
Thus it will be seen the unfortunate, if generally necessary, 
practice prevalent on such occasions of giving single acts from 
pieces having more than one act was only adhered to in the 
case of Forget-me-Not. The second act of this play, how- 
ever, conveys what has gone before and what is to come 
very effectively, and the dialogue is so brilliant that it could 
not have been omitted from the programme without injury to 
the performance, particularly as it afforded an opportunity for the 
farewell appearance of Mrs, Leigh Murray. Mr. Hare’s wonder- 
ful impersonation of the irascible Irish peer (Lesueur’s original 
part) in Mr. Coghlan’s version of Une Partie de Piquet, is too 
well known to require comment; it is enough to say that it has 
lost nothing of its old vigour, and Mr. Hare was so well sup- 
ported by Mr. Herbert, Mr, Wenman, and Miss Maud Cathcart 
that the play showed no trace of having been got up merely for 
a matinée. Forget-me-Not was admirably rendered by a strong 
cast, including Miss Dorothy Dene, who made a charming Alice 
Verney, and Mrs. Leigh Murray as Mrs. Foley, the elderly com- 
panion. Of course Miss Geneviéve Ward played the part of the 
adventuress, with which her name will always be associated. The 
character sustained by Mrs. Leigh Murray is of a kind very 
popular with English audiences. In the hands of an incapable 
actress it would be very tedious; but the admirable humour and 
reserve which always distinguish Mrs, Leigh Murray’s acting 
were so conspicuous in the part as to contribute largely to the 
success of the act. Mr. Vernon, however, did not seem very 
well suited to the part of Sir Horace Welby, the interfering 
baronet. An address, written expressly for the occasion by 
Mr. Ashby Sterry, and spoken by Mrs. Keeley, afforded a 
pleasant relief to the intensity of Forget-me-Not. The ap- 
} apy ge of Mrs. Keeley was an amply sufficient atonement 
or the somewhat infelicitous character of the address itself. 
This was followed in turn by Mr. Theyre Smith’s Uncle's Will, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Cathcart in the cast. The 
charm of Mrs. Kendal’s interpretation was not marred by that 
unrest which she at times affects, and, from the familiarity of the 
actors with their respective characters, the piece was, on the 
whole, perhaps the most successful feature of a very brilliant per- 
formance. The First Night, the last item in the programme, 
suffered a little for want of rehearsal. The play is in four 
scenes, and the cast is a tolerably long one ; it requires, therefore, 
to be rehearsed carefully, in order that it may be seen to ad- 
vantage. Nevertheless, the play was very amusing, and very 
creditable to all those concerned in its performance. Mr, 
Brooktield's Hon. Bertie Fitzdangle was, however, a great deal 
mote than creditable. He rendered the character with exquisite 
humour, finesse, and distinction ; and, added to this, there was a 
suggestiveness (the word is not in an offensive sense) which 
is too rarely exhibited by English actors. The Achille Talma 
Dufard of Mr. Beerbohm Tree was also an excellent piece of act- 
ing; while Mr. Righton and Mr. Kemble, as Hyacinth Parnassus 
and Theophilus Vamp (the names must po | pleasant to old 
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ygoers), respectively rendered their parts with humour and 
is only necessary to add that Mr. Irving's 
humorous recitation from C. S. Calverley and Mr. Toole’s oft- 
repeated sketch materially added to the enjoyment of the perform- 
ance, 


THE STORY OF THE LONDON POLICE. 
IL 


HE decade preceding the Great Exhibition witnessed a re- 
markable extension of the duties of the newly-organized 
police force of the metropolis; for between the year 1840 and 1850 
the Houses of Parliament, the London Docks, the Arsenal at 
Woolwich, and other public pag - and places were put under 
the charge of the constabulary. The work of the force at that 
period and the multifarious nature of their duties was trifling as 
compared with the various tasks assigned them now. A recent 
official Return shows that, of the 10,561 constables available for 
duty on the 31st of December, 1886, there were “specially em- 
ployed ” (their services being paid for) at the Houses of Parliament 
y night, 19 men, including one inspector and two sergeants ; 
General Post Office, 12; the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, 1; the Admiralty and War Department, 1; Royal 
Parks and grounds, 103; Royal Palace, Usborne, 3; Windsor 
Castle, 3; Claremont, 1 ; ndringham, 2; the Treasury, 
Pedlars’ Act, 2; Messrs. Drummond’s Bank, 2; Army and 
Navy Co-operative Stores, 12; South Kensington Museum, 
74; Nat History Museum, 27; Army Clothing Stores, 14; 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 26; Brompton Cemetery, 1; 
British Museum, 24; Tower of London, 21; Bethnal , ty 
Museum, 16; ine, Purfleet, 23; and the Royal Gun- 
wder Factory, 24, The strength of the Metropolitan Force is 
urther reduced by men bee drafted off to the dockyards and 
military stations; Woolwich absorbing 177, Portsmouth 206, 
Devonport 155 Chatham 176, and Pembroke 34. There are 231 
employed at the cost of the Treasury, and of the total of 1,633 on 
this special service some are stationed at the Royal Mint, the 
Chartered Gasworks at Beckton, the Indian Stores, the railway- 
stations; Hayes Place, Hayes; Crossness, near Erith; “St. 
Dunstan’s Villa, Regent’s Park,” 1; Gunnersbury Park and 
Osterley Park, 1 ; Sheen House, Mortlake, 1; Dover 
House, Roehampton, 1; Norke House, Epsom,1; Hanger Hill 
House, 1; Messrs. De la Rue’s, St. Luke’s, 1; Charterhouse, 1 ; 
Messrs, Coutts’s Bank, 3; Covent Garden Market, 7; Messrs. 
Garrard & OCo., Messrs. Lambert & Co., Messrs. Hunt & Roskell, 
Messrs. Shoolbred & Co., not to mention many other firms and 
places. In 1852, when the population of London was, roughly 
speaking, just under two and a quarter millions, with ten 
millions of rateable property, there were stated to be 6,000 
professional thieves, with a police force amounting in all to 
5,525 persons, of which number 3,700 were on duty by night and 
1,800 by day ; and here it may be noted that the telegraph was 
first employed for ange purposes in 1851, a wire being laid 
from the central police office in Whitehall to the Great Exhibi- 
tion buildings in Hyde Park. The total cost of the Metropolitan 
Police in 1852 was 385,744/., towards which the Consolidated 
Fund paid 100,325/., the police-courts alone costing 45,000/. In 
connexion with these figures and the history of the Metropolitan 
Force forty years ago it is both in ing and curious to find in 
the Commissioner's Report for 1886 a paragraph stating that 
“since 1849, when the authorized strength of the police was 
493, of whom 5,288 were available for police purposes, there 
ve been built 488,374 new houses, while 3,009 are in course of 
erection, 1,810 miles of new streets have been added to the charge 
of the police, and the population has increased from 2,473,758 to 
5 364,627. To meet this the available strength of the police force 
trom ordinary duties, exclusive of those employed for the protec- 


tion of public buildings in consequence of the dynamite outrages, 
is 8,465. 


Each year since the earliest period referred to has witnessed an 
augmentation of the police force, —. certainly not commensu- 
rate with the extraordinary increase of the population, and it will 
be interesting, before proceeding further in the work of investiga- 
tion, to see precisely how the force is spread over the metropolitan 
area. The Metropolitan Police District extends over a radius of 
fifteen miles from Charing Cross, exclusive of the City of London 
“and the liberties thereof.” The area of 688-31 square miles 
comprised in the district is bounded on the north by Colney 
Heath, in Hertfordshire, on the south by Mogadore, Todworth 
Heath ; on the east by Lark , in Essex; and on the west 
by Staines Moor, in Middlesex. Some idea of the material 
growth of London will be gained if we state that the rate- 
able value of the metropolitan area has increased from about 
10,000,000/., in the year 1852, to 33,815,723/., in the years 
1886-7 ; while, as the Commissioner truly says, “ of the enor- 
mous actual value of the property in the charge of the police 
it is —_- to form any estimate.” This huge “ district” 
is parcelled out into twenty-two divisions, each one being known 

0 Roe letter, ranging from A to Y. They consist of 
tehall, with a total of 1,103 constables, sergeants, inspectors, 

and superintendents, the latter being in this solitary instance three 
in number as against one in every other division; Westminster, 
671; St. James's, 440; M ebone, 528; Holborn, 542; 
» 4353 Finsbury, 538; Whitechapel, 545; Bethnal 


Green, 590; Bow, 704; Lambeth, 395; Southwark, 495; 
Islington, 624 ; Camberwell, 693; Greenwich, 571; Hampstead, 
707; Hammersmith, 724; Wandsworth, 648; Clapham, 660; 
Kilburn, 544; and Highgate, 677. For the protection of the river 
Thames there are 148 constables, four sergeants, 49 inspectors, and 
one superintendent, bringing up the total to 13,056, That number, 
however, is exclusive of the police engaged in the Dockyard Divi- 
sions— Woolwich, Portsmouth, Devonport,Chatham, and Pembroke. 
Adding these to the detailed list given above, we find the grand 
total to be 13,804 ; and it will, we think, be useful, in order to show 
the gradual increase of the force to which reference has been 
already made, to append a statement of the actual yearly augmen- 
tation of the Metropolitan constabulary in the decennial period 
beginning in 1877 and ending in 1886, In 1877 the total of all 
ranks was 10,446; in 1878 it had risen to 10,447; 1879, 10,711; 
1880, 10,943; 1881, 11,234; 1882, 11,699; 1883, 12,622; 1884, 
12,880; 1885, 13,319; and in 1886, 13,804, or an increase in the 
ten years of 3,358. The increase in numbers between 1885 
and 1886 was—3 superintendents, 18 inspectors, 34 sergeants, and 
430 constables. The 21 divisions (with the Thames 22) are 
supervised by four superintendents of districts, the Thames being 
included in No. 1 District (Finsbury, Whitechapel, Bethnal 
Green, Bow, and Islington), at the head of which is Lieut.- 
Colonel B. Monsell, who (as are the three other district super- 
intendents) is styled Chief Constable. 

Before entering into further details, and aay before 
offering a few critical observations on the work proceedings of 
the force generally, we may ney take a hasty glance at 
the comments of the district and also of the divisional super- 
intendents on the manner in which the battalions under their 
command equip themselves and the arduous duties with which 
they are entrusted. It is almost unnecessary to remark that 
the annual reports of superintendents are slightly optimistic 
in their tone and remarkable for the esprit de corps permeating 
them. Lieut.-Colonel Monsell, for example, “during the short 
time” he has “been in the Metropolitan Police,” has “had 
the most cordial and ready support from all the superintendents 
in” his “district,’ and he “may congratulate the force in 
arveny such an able and efficient body of officers.” The 
gallant Colonel, moreover, is “glad to tind that, during the 
past year, there has been a diminution of crime,” while the state 
of discipline of the men in his district he (may we say naturally ?) 
“considers to be most satisfactory.” Nor is Chief Constable 
A. C. Howard (No. 2 District) a whit less eulogistic generally 
than his gallant colleague who commands No. 1. Mr. Howard is, 
if we mistake not, the gentleman whose ardour in connexion with 
the West End riotings evoked more ravings on the part of the 
agitators in a certain section of the press than were caused by any of 
his colleagues. He expresses the opinion that “ a very marked im- 
provement has taken place in the general behaviour and discipline 
of the men during the last few years.” On the whole, “ they 
deserve most fully the confidence so generally placed in them, 
and although a few cases come to light now and then in which 
their conduct is condemned, these tend,” he considers, “ to show in 
a stronger light the good conduct of the force generally.” The 
efforts of the police in the suppression of crime “ have been 
attended with a fair measure of success” ; a commendable method 
of stating it. Mr. Howard's Report, we note, is by far the longest 
and most exhaustive of those statements furnished by the tour 
district superintendents, and in a future article we shall probably 
take occasion to make some further references to it. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


ay ne Achilles of Suffolk Street is sulking in his tent. In plain 
language, he has gone off with his velarium and his appur- 
tenances, his pictures and those of his myrmidons, It would be 
unfair not to recognize what the Society has lost by the defection 
of its greatest and most original member. Mr. Whistler may have 
used his influence to the hurt of individuals, but he did good to 
the Society. He introduced a system of hanging which set an 
example to every show in London. He so arranged common 
pictures that, forming part of a decorative scheme and approached 
under the spell of other work, you could scarcely believe the evi- 
dence of your eyes as to their worthlessness, He gave, in fact, an 
artistic air to the place, which made it the talk of London. On 
the other hand, painters and pictures were improving before he 
came, and some of them seem inclined to go on in the same course 
without him. 

The main features of this exhibition are the works of Mr. 
William Stott, di¢ of Oldham, of Mr. Edwin Ellis, of London, and 
of the Messrs. Harrison, of Paris. Since the time when he may 
almost be said to have founded a school with his picture of boys 
bathing at Gretz Mr. Stott has been very fertile in invention. He 
changes his fashion so often that his cast-off suits have been v. 
welcome to those who seek originality in the newest of ianaek 
plumes. There may be many opinions as to his idea of how to 
deal with the subject of “ Endymion” (242); there can be but 
one as to the refined and decorative beauty of his treatment of the 
idea. Perhaps the bald accuracy of the camera has hurried on 
the natural reaction which cannot but follow an era of common 
realism. Any way the tide has turned, and the new school is 
exercised how to treat fantastic or romantic subjects without 
degrading poetry by the commonplace, without too evidently con- 
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fradicting our knowledge of nature, or too directly borrowing a 
le from the old masters, Such a problem Mr. Stott has had to 
solve in “ Endymion.” Unity of style and effect, a decorative and 
tranquil beauty of tone, and a realization like the embodiment of a 
dream, were imperatively indicated. Hence his breadth and sug- 
ne ery his suppression of commonplace glitter, importunate 
etail, and cheap violence of effect. The large quality of night is 
exquisitely given however ; while the soft lustre of the flesh and the 
subdued richness of the flowers melt into the uil vagueness of 
the circular composition with a drowsy and slumbrous effect. In 
his pastel, “The Blue River” (467), Mr. Stott gets some of the 
witchery of those blue, aérial visions of sea and sky which inv 
nature ravish the man and drive the painter to despair. Without 
altogether agreeing with the technique of “ Summer” (279) we 
think it the most striking and the most robust landscape of the 
year it is, however, no more than we have long been expecting 
m Mr, Ellis. He is a man with a natural genius for paint, and 
when he condescends to use his splendid — with ordinary 
finesse and respect for truth he requires none of the support of a 
thorough French technique so necessary to weaker men. We 
should call this landscape a triumph of the English school if it 
were not so decidedly Mr. Ellis’s own, both as to matter and 


manner. The composition, realistically romantic, treats of a charm- 
ing wooded piace by the sea, For oncea delicate sky allows one to | 
breathe freely in a picture by Mr. Ellis; its influence is felt in the 
aérial stretch of sand spotted in good taste with lively groups of | 
figures and goats, and in the purple shimmer of cool. lights which 
gives the foreground cama and reality if the picture is seen 
from a distance. Mr, Alexander Harrison’s “ Hoar-Frost” (249) | 
is a slight thing for him, but it renders a difficult effect with skill 
and feeling. Mr. Birge Harrison’s “Sweet Summer-time ” (78) 
is painted in one of those formal styles which remind one of | 
Frangais, Harpignies, Henri Zuber, and others. Its method, 
however, by no means resembles the square-touch system adopted 
in England by the Newlyn school, and we do not remember to 
have seen anything like it out of the Salon. Mr. Sidney Starr's 
“ Portrait of Miss Gertrude Kingston ” (140), conspicuous among 
figures, is hard and cold though well constructed. Mr. 
J.J. Shannon’s “ Mr, Leveson-Gower ” (210) strikes us as rather 
leathery in colour and wooden in modelling, and we are inclined 
to prefer Mr. H. M. Paget’s “ Gudbrand Vigfusson ” (144). Mr. 
E. E. Simmons sends a very true “Study of an Interior” (202) 
in low tone; Mr. W. C. Symons a “ Diana and Endymion” (179), 
which shows a good sense of arrangement; onl Mr. W. H. 
Llewellyn a clever “ Portrait of a Lady” (278). Other good 
figure work of various sorts comes from Messrs. H. S. Tuke, Gotch, 
Gordon, Kennington, and Miss K. McCausland. 

There is plenty of excellent landscape work, chiefly of small 
size. “Southampton” (158), and even the small and charming 
“ Tidal Creek” (336), are scarcely conceived in their author's most 
refined vein of colour; but then it is by no means easy to equal 
Mr. Leslie Thomson at his best, Mr. Aubrey Hunt sends a very 

lish sketch, “On the Marne” (25), and a modern version of 
Ziem’s subjects, “ Venetian Fishing Boats” (224); Mr. J. S. Hill 
a most harmonious little picture of “ Lewes” (139); Mr. T. R. 
Way one of his excellent and luminous renderings of moonlight 

160); and Mr, Ayrest Ingram a “ Moonrise and Sundown” 

230),a marine effect much truer and stronger than anything we 
have yet see from his brush, “ Alders” (473), by Mr. J. Paterson, 
isa rich and powerful and Staines” 
(436) a very delicate one, strangely arranged as a kind of triptych, 
by Mr. Cyrus Johnson. Very good work, which we would Piadly 
speak of at ee comes from Messrs. P. Macnab, G. E. Corner, 
A. Priestman, W. Estall, Max, Ludby, R. Aspinwall, and one or 
two more, 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Jtatias is not yet dead. On the contrary, Mr. 
Augustus Harris, “at the request of an influential Com- 
mittee ”"—composed of Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. 
Oliver Montagu, and three other connoisseurs of like eminence— 


has come to its rescue, has taken Covent Garden Theatre, has 
issued a subscription list, and has engaged a gallant group of 
artists. In spite, therefore, of the lavish impresario and the extor- 
tionate prima donna, this poor, tottering, tumbledown old form of 
art (as the wily Wagnerite is careful to describe it) has yet 
another hour of life, and yet another chance of imposing itself 
upon the public as an essential in the scheme of popular amuse- 
ments. That it will be a whit more successful than it was last 
year is scarce to be expected or ho There are as many as 
ever to listen to and delight in music of Don Giovanni 
and the Nozze and the Barbiere ; the superstition of the Sonnambula 
and Lucrezia Borgia is still not altogether exploded; even the 
Traviata has its admirers, while the Huguenots is, to all intents 
and Bo am as lively and vigorous “ wie am ersten Tag.” 
Mr. Harris is sure of his public so far, He knows that Italian 
Opera is one of the conventions of fashionable life, and that this 
year his patrons will crowd to hear the same things night after 
night as their fathers before them. It is a question less of music 
than (with all reverence be it said) of a subscription list 
and a pleasant and familiar entertainment, and for this reason it is 
not to be denied that the tmpresario has done wisely, according to 


his lights, in deciding to eliminate from his programme the in- 


terest of novelty, and to depend for such success as it is in him to 
make on the setting, and not on the jewel—on the manner of pro- 
duction, and in nowise on the stuff that is produced. ‘ 

His personnel is quite excellent—is, indeed, as good as it could 
be. He has secured the services of Mme. Albani, of Mme. Sigrid 
Arnoldson, of Mmes, Valleria and Fiirsch-Madi, of Mmes. Nordica, 
Hastreiter, and Minnie Hauk; Mme, Trebelli is with him, and so 
are Mile. Bauermeister and Mme. Scalehi. [is list of eminences 
of the other sex includes, not only MM. Cotogni and Ciampi 
(without whom Italian Opera weal scarce seem itself), but also 
Signor Del Puente and MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszke ; while 
in Miles, Coralba and Guiri he has found two capital examples of 
the “ premiére danseuse assoluta,” and in Signori Mancinelli and 
Alberto Randegger he has the pick of ‘“ Musical Directors and 
Conductors,” as in Mr. Carrodus he has the most classic and expe- 
rienced of chefs d’attaque. Of course these ladies and gentlemen 
will do admirably what they are asked to do, and at their lips 
the old familiar strains of the old familiar operas will for half 
a quarter of a moment seem fresh and new. “It is always” (to 
quote a proverb which will probably be quite novel to most of the 
Organizing Committee) “the riding as does it.” The late Fred 
Archer could no doubt have got _ out of a cab-horse, and 
Mme. Arnoldson and the brothers Reszke—to name but these— 
are capable, we make no question, of reinspiring the Sonnambula 
itself, and of creating a soul beneath the ribs of Luisa Miller. 
But, for all that, it is a pity that, in this time of curiosity and ex- 


| periment, they should have nothing better to do; and it seems 


not improper to suggest to Mr. Harris that he might with ad- 
vantage reconsider his determination to be merely traditional— 
included, as no doubt it was, with the management of the affair 
itself in the “ request of an influential Committee "—and give over 
some half-dozen of his two-and-thirty subscription nights to the pro- 
duction of (say) a brace of novelties, 

It seems as vain to hope for a chance of hearing Verdi's Ofello 
as it is to expect that any English impresario will ever be bold 
and judicious enough to give us the Zroyens of Berlioz. Again, 
to ask the Organizing Committee for Gluck—though in Mme. 
Trebelli they have, ready to their hands, one of the very few 
living artists who could sing the Orphée music as it should be 
sung—were to be merely inconsiderate and superfluous. Such 
an experiment might or might not succeed. ‘the chances, we 
confess, are heavily against it. The master’s convention is thut of 
another age ; toa generation pam with the “ nerve-dissolving ” 
strains of Berlioz and Wagner his instrumentation might sound 
thin and tame; his music itself—so large in style, so noble in 
quality, so poignant in intention and effect—might fail, on a first 
motion, to commend itself to the unaccustomed ear. But, where 
Gluck might speak to no purpose, Wagner has but to be heard to 
command attention. Surely the time is ripe for a solemn perform- 
auce of the Tannhiuser, for instance ? The work has plenty of 
chances in its favour. The story is romantic, moving, not over- 
innocent; some of the music is already popular; the spectacular 
interest is brilliant enough to tempt a stage-manager of far less 
than the genius and the ambition of Mr. Harris; with the means 
at the dis of the Organizing Committee the Covent Garden 
cast might be almost ideally perfect ; last, but not least (and our 
influential Organizing Committee would do well to perpend this 
fact), there is a ballet in the piece, and of that ballet much might 
be made. To produce the Zannhduser as Mr. Harris might pro- 
duce it would, of course, do little for the fortunes of Italian 
Opera ; but it would go far to wipe away the reproach from the 
coming season of being, artistically and musically speaking, abso- 
lutely null and void, and it could hardly fail to be a great 
pecuniary success. 


A MANLY PROTEST. 
(CuAw es, loguitur.) 


I AM honly a waiter as waits on the Heighty ; 
Yes, that is the dooty of yours to command ; 
The position aint ‘igh, and the perks isn't weighty, 
But still, I was proud of my place, understand. 


I had stood by the hinfant Society's cradle, 
And ’ailed its hauspicious political morn ; 

I had ’arked to the praise which, with Lord! what a ladle, 
They sloosed the young ‘ead of the ’appy new-born. 


I have watched o'er its groath with peternal imotion, 
I've welcomed its guests since its bankwets began, 

I have frothed up the fizz for George Joeykin G-sh-n, 
And ’ung on the words of our Grandest Hold Man. 


Though I morned o'er the sizzum when ’Art-ngt-n left us, 
‘ I lived on the ‘ope of our ’ealing the breech, 
And I fancied, pore fool! that the quarrel as cleft us 
Would never be widened by haction or speech. 


So conceive what I feel—for a waiter has reely 
Some feelings, I venture the ‘auty to tell— 

When I see the hold Heighty ’ob-nobbing with ’E-ly, 
And toasting, O "Evans! his leader P-rn-ll. 
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Why you —_ have (by George) knocked me down with a 


toothpic’ 
As flat as a pancake when ’Ald-ne arose, 
And I ’eard with dismay that hingenuous pn pick 


The words which he used his guest’s ’ealth to perpose. 


“We are proud of im ”—“ proud” was the startling expres- 
sion— 
“We're proud of Charles Stewart P-rn-ll.”—I declare 
That the sinnical coolness of such a confession 
Well—quite made me blush to the roots of my ‘air. 


“Ho! proud! ho indeed! were you proud of ‘im, ’Ald-ne,” 
I cried, in the bitterness deep of my sole, 

“ When civilization’s resources were called in 
To give your new pal his three months of Black ’Ole?” 


Do ver think I've forgotten the cheering and clapping 
That greeted the Old un’s ‘istoric erang 

About “ marchin’ to disinte—something through rapping ” ? 
And what a stout chorus the Heightyers sang ? 


Ho! proud of ‘im, eh? What, the chap as you thrust with 
His mates into prison? That's rather too bad! 
May I ask of you, gents, if the pride as you bust with 
extends to the treatment your ’ero has ’ad ? 


Ugh! ’Ero! Why, ’ang it, if that is his title, 
A rum sort of rank for yourselves it insures ; 
The question it raises for you will be vitle— 
If ‘ero’s Ais name, what the doose must be yours ? 


If’e ‘as a right to be sippin’ his claret 

And chewin’ his holives as snug as you please ; 
If’e ’as @ right to his seat in that chair, it 

Is you should be fastin’ and down on your knees. 


’Tis for you to fall proan and in abject repentance 
Seek parding of ‘im you’ve so ojusly wronged, 
And to ‘umbly solicit ’is leanient sentence, 
As one to whose party you've always belonged. 


Yes, it’s prostrate you should be, and, though it may ’urt you 
To hear the truth pushed so remoarseleesly far, 
It is thus—in the heye of political virtue, 
Good faith, and good sense—that, by jingo, you har! 


But never for Chawles! To the traitors and plotters 
Whom once he denounced he would scorn to Ko-too ; 

So, shaking the dust of your shame from his trotters, 
He bids you a cold and disdaneful ajoo, 


REVIEWS. 
PRAED’S POLITICAL POEMS. 


— task of at last putting before the public something like a 
complete edition of Praed’s works—a task which ought to 
have been performed a long time ago—is apparently going on, 
but in a rather inscrutable and singularly piecemeal fashion. Not 
long ago Sir George Young edited his uncle's prose works, or 
helped Mr. Henry Morley to edit them, in a scrubby little cheap 
library, with no notes and only a brief introduction. Now he 
edits the political poems. These, with very few exceptions— 
“Twenty-eight and Twenty-nine,” ‘ Utopia,” and one or two 
more—were excluded from the edition of the poems which, when 
a very young man, he helped Derwent Coleridge to edit, though 
Praed himself printed some of them privately in his lifetime, being 
the only part of his works the reprinting of which he in any way 
superintended. Meanwhile the Derwent Coleridge edition itself, 
though containing much that never ought to have been published 
except perhaps as illustrative matter to a full memoir, though in- 
troduced with a notice of really astonishing critical and biographical 
inadequacy, so much so that it needs all one’s reverence for the 
name of Coleridge not to use even harder words about the person 
guilty of it, and though practically unannotated, remains the 
only full storehouse of Praed’s most characteristic work, and is 
only obtainable in second-hand copies, always dear and some- 
times dirty. Yet again, all these books being issued in different 
forms and by different publishers make one of the raggedest 

iments possible. The excellent Frederick William of Prussia, 
if he had seen them ranked together as they are ranked before us 
at this moment, would have infallibly ordered the publishers and 
editors to be flogged for not sorting, dressing, and drilling their 
men better, and, upon our word, we think they would have 
deserved it. Why on earth cannot we have a uniform handsome 
edition of the whole works of one of the most delightful writers 
and one of the least voluminous to be found anywhere out of the 
ranks of the absolutely immortal ? 

This said, enough has been said for grumbling, though it reall 
isatrial. Sir George Young has done the present book very we 
indeed. It is the first really edited edition of anything of Praed’s 
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that has yet been issued, and considerable labour, with more than 
one lucky chance aiding it, appears to have gone to the editing. 
Scattered as Praed’s political poems are, among divers newspapers, 
most of them long defunct, the identification of them except by the 
use of MS. versions would, in any case, have been difficult. But 
it was complicated by the fact that Praed and a friend of his, who 
wrote at his best nearly as well as Praed at his worst, used the 
same signature, ® or ¢, almost indiscriminately, and that the 
productions of both have been reprinted as Praed’s by those 
American reprinters of whom it is difficult to speak harshly, inas- 
much as, but for them, Praed’s work, like that of Wilson, De 
Quincey, and not a few others, would have been left in a state of 
almost total neglect. By diligently examining internal character- 
istics, by searching his uncle’s papers, and by happy aid from some 
collectors of autographs, especially Sir Theodore Martin and Mr. 
Locker Lampson, Sir George Young has succeeded, it would 
seem, in turning out all the tares which were the work of a 
certain Edward Fitzgerald (not, of course, either the Fitzgerald of 
“Who made the quartern loaves,” or the Fitzgerald of Omar 
Khayam). He may possibly have upreoted a little of the wheat 
also, but, if so, it may be taken for granted that it was wheat that 
could be spared. For Praed was by no means always at, or even 
near, his best ; and perhaps he was less often near it in these poli- 
tical poems than in any others. Yet another good deed of the 
editor's has to be noticed—a good deed which must have cost him 
considerable drudgery. He has carefully looked out, and indi- 
cated in brief head summaries to each poem, the persoual and poli- 
tical allusions with which such poems necessarily abound, and which 
are as necessarily worse than Greek to 

In respect to the work itself which is thus itably ushered, 
we find ourselves occupying towards Sir George Young a position 
which is exactly parallel te that which (as he himself records) 
Praed and Macaulay, friends as they were, occupied towards each 
other in point of political opinion. When they were at Cam- 
bridge, Macaulay, as a Tory, withstood Praed as a Whig; when 
they were in Parliament, they were still on opposite sides, but 
now Macaulay was the Whig and Praed the Tory. Sir George 
Young thought but modestly of his uncle’s prose ‘works, and we 
did not agree with him ; we disagree with him still, but this time 
it is in thinking less, not more. It would hardly be necessary to 
dwell on this difference, which is quite compatible with an opinion 
in itself very high, if Sir George had not “ extravagued,” as some 
people say, a little about this political verse of his uncle’s, He 
tells us that, as a writer of political satire, Praed is “ first among 
English writers, before Prior, before Canning, before the authors 
of the Rolliad, and far before Moore or any of the still anonymous 
contributors to the later London press.” Now to this we must 
demur as anything but critical. Praed is, no doubt, “ before” all 
these writers in one variety of “light horsemanship,” but it is the 
social, not the political line, Every one of the authors named— 
except perhaps Prior, whose chief power, like Praed’s own, lay 
elsewhere—carries heavier metal and levels his guns straighter 
than this charming singer, whose heart was pretty evidently by no 
means so much with politics as it was with Medora’s terror lest 
Araminta should wed unworthily, with the sufferings of the abbot 
in that ghastly hour when there was turning of keys and creaking 
of locks, with the forlorn knight whose attention was by turns 


directed to 
A noble heart all burnt to ashes: 
And the Baron of Katzberg’s Iong moustaches, 


and with the waning and waxing of the joys of “the season.” 
When he could he diverged from strict politics into a half-social, 
half-political vem, as in some of the best things in this very book 
—things already known from the older editions, such as “ Twenty- 
eight and Twenty-nine,” “ Utopia,” and others. When he could 
not do this he was very bright, very musical, very whimsical, very 
charming, but he was certainly not the Praed of the “ Letters from 
Teignmouth,” or “ The Vicar,” on the one hand; nor was he any- 
thing like the Canning of the “ Mrs, Brownrigg ” sonnet or the 
Moore of the Twopenny Postbag on the other. We might even 
doubt if without going so far we could not show Sir George 
Young some better political verse, merely as political verse, of a 
much more recent date than anything we can find here, except 
perhaps the (for Praed) unaccountably bloodthirsty epitaph on 
George IV., which no doubt is first-rate, and as as Canning’s 
“ Benedicite,” though much more unjust. 

Putting this comparative estimate aside, however, there is 
nothing or little but delight in the book. He must be a ferocious 
Tory indeed who cannot rejoice in the following lines, although 
he may think that the “checks” were “ proper,” and if he is a 
very Momus of a Tory may ask what is the exact meaning of 
“ prevent them” except to rhyme :— 

The people, in his happy reign, 

Were blest beyond all other nations : 
Unbarmed by foreign axe or chain, 

Unhealed by civil innovations ; 
= served the usual logs and stones 

ith all the usual rites and terrors, 

And swallowed all their fathers’ bones, 

And swallowed all their father’s errors. 
When the fierce mob, with clubs and knives, 

All swore that nothing should prevent them, 
But that their representatives 

Should actually represent them, 
He interposed the proper checks, 

By sending troops, with drums and banners, 
To cut their speeches short, and necks, 

And break their heads, to mend their manners. 
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And we think he must be a very silly Liberal who in the same 
be! is not delighted by Praed’s ironic summary of the various 
additional hoops which the Reform Bill was to put to all possible 

ts 
pe It’s to give to the troops, and the tars of the fleet, 

No jacket to wear, and no pudding to eat ; 
When we've just done away with the mess and the drill, 
Will we lick the Mounseers? Ask the Duke if we will. 
Derry down. 
It’s to get us a as as St. Paul, 
Who won’t want a lodging or dinner at all ; 
He’ll teach us our duties and preach us our fill, 
But as for his tithes—he may starve, if he will. 
Derry down. 
It’s to give us—good luck to it! freedom and trade ; 
Our goods will be sold. and our debts will be paid. 
It will conjure up wealth for the ledger and till— 
I wish I could only find out how it will! 
down. 
It will bring health to sickness, and warmth to the cold, 
And wit to the foolish, and youth to the old, 
And soup te the saucepan, and grist to the mill— 
Fine words, honest friends! But I doubt if it will. 
Derry down. 


“ Love's Eternity” is very good, though a little obvious, and, by 
the way, Sir George Young's description of it and of its rather 
numerous brothers of the same class shows how people may look 
at the different sides of the shield. He calls it “a type in which 
a train of social compliment or a mere verbal tune is made the 
setting for as many allusions to personages or topics of the day.” 
We should call it a style in which allusions to personages and 
topics were made the excuse for a train of social compliment. 
However, we quite admit that it is possible to hold both views, 
and what is better, both parties can agree in liking the poems 
themselves. Probably the worst things here are those on the 
coronation of Charles X., which are facile and almost vulgar in 
their cheap Voltairianism. We wish we could quote the whole of 
the admirable “ Speech by a Worthy Alderman”; but it is fortu- 
nately unnece: to quote any part of that “ On Seeing the Speaker 
Asleep,” which is probably better known than any other of Praed’s 
poems dealing with a strictly political subject, and is one of his 
very happiest. “The Old Tory,” whether it lay very well in the 
mouth of a Tory of two or three years’ standing who had 
frequently lampooned Toryism or not, is also capital :— 
Lord Palmerston may turn about, 
And curse the creed he held so long ; 
And moral Grant may now find out 
That Canning was extremely wrong : 
Lansdowne with Waithman may unite, 
And Ministers with mobs agree; 
Truth may be falsehood, black grow white, 
But, sir, you make no Whig of me. 


You know I never learned to trust 
: The wistom of the Scotch Review ; 
w d not } leon’ 


hipp s bust ; 
1 could not blush for Waterloo : 
I’m proud of England’s glory still, 
Of laurels won on land and sea ; 
Call me a bigot if you will, 
But pray don’t make a Whig of me. 
Peel, not knowing the author, is said to have seen this quoted in 
a country paper, and to have complained that “they had nobody 
in London who could do anything so good.” The series of attacks 
on Joseph Hume are all excellent, and SirGeorge Young has done 
good service by a side hit in a note at the most singular piece of 
whitewashing ever yet attempted, by which a Radical borough- 
monger, a shady financier, an intolerable obstructive, and a 
erally mischievous politician has all his faults condoned for 
She single virtue of cheeseparing. Lord Grey gets, perhaps, Praed’s 
hardest strokes, but that was because the 


poet could never forgive 
Grey’s treatment of his idol Canning. 

But, as we have hinted, the politics are really not the chief 
attraction of the book. They are personal, vague, and anything but 
consistent; yet Praed’s i verse covers, and more than 
covers, all defects. 


NOVELS.* 
ONE of our modern novelists more fully than Mrs. 


possesses 

Olipbant the faculty of interpreting the feelings of middle- 
class people, or perhaps of middle-character people, if we may use | 
an awkward phrase. Her power of getting inside the minds of 
ordinary folk, of plumbing the depths of natures perhaps rather 
shallow than deep, of expressing the blundering, bewildered, be- 
mused state of mind which among such persons is called thinking, 
is scarcely equalled. Her facility has the snare which facility lays | 
for all its rs. It leads her into repetition, over-description, 
diffuse detail, exaggerations of explanation. She can do that sort 
of thing so well and so easily that she is led into doing a great 


* Joyce. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1888. 
Chris, By W. E. Norris. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1888. 
ew Vellacot. By Esmé Stuart. 3 vols. London: Bentley & Son. 


She Came Between. A Love Story. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 
London: White & Co. 1888. 
By J. G. Holmes. 3 vols. London: Wyman & 


deal too much of it. Mrs. Oliphant’s novels, especially some of 
her later ones, would benefit more than most novels by some 
magic process of elimination of the superfluous. If,as Sydney Smith 
said in the summer heats, they could “ take off their flesh and sit 
in their bones,” they would be wonderfully stronger and firmer 
for it. Joyce is an example. If the story of Joyce Hayward’s 
life ; of her early, useful, contented existence as Joyce Matheson ; 
her transformation into the awkward, unplaced Joyce Hayward ; 
and her final flight from both positions, become untenable, had 
been crisply fashioned into one brief book, it would have been an 
excellent novel. Mrs. Oliphant, however, has her own way of telling 
her stories, and it is a way we are not disposed to quarrel with, 
even while wishing it other. As it is, Joyce is a pretty story. 
The author has rarely drawn a better sketch of the whimsical 
relations of a married couple than in Colonel Hayward and his 
“ Elizabeth.” The utter dependence of the “ innocent old soldier ” 
on his practical wife ; her tenderness of protection and contempt ; 
the abrupt pull up in both when a test point in conduct arrives, 
and Elizabeth’s native vulgarity shows like a sunken rock amid 
the waters, are treated, as the author knows how to treat such a 
situation, with humour and sympathy. There is a certain cloudy 
indefiniteness about the Haywards’ position. We have been 
allowed to suppose that Mrs. Hayward’s uncertainty about the 
legality of her marriage had suggested voluntary restraint on her 
entrance into society ; yet when the family, with the new addi- 
tion of Joyce, return from Scotland to Richmond, we find it 
already on terms of close friendliness with the local magnates. 
The end of the story, or rather Joyce's fashion of putting an end 
to the entanglement they had all got into, is unsatisfactory. The 
author may argue that the end of life's entanglements is often 
unsatisfactory. But, if the ground is to be taken of probability 
and likeness to life, then the objection shifts to the unlikelihood of 
a beautiful and refined stranger being able to permanently conceal’ 
her existence from an active, sustained, and eager search in even 
the remotest of Scotch islands. Such an abode would seem, in- 
deed, the least well chosen for obscurity. Nowadays no “ un- 
suspected isle in far-off seas” presents anything like the chances 
of concealment offered by—say Vauxhall Bridge Road. 

“ Christina Compton sat upon the low garden wall of the villa 
which her father had taken at Cannes for the winter, and dangled 
her legs contentedly in the sunshine.” A little later Miss Compton, 
who is seventeen, and “ finished,” drawing “ her feet on the top of 
the wall, clasping her hands round her legs, and resting her chin 
upon her knees,” proceeds to hold a long conversation with a 
Spanish pedlar who is ing by on the high road. This is the 
opening of Mr. W. E. Norris's story Chris, and from it we are 
hastily led to conclude that we are going to be treated to the history 
of « tousled tom-boy after the pattern so much affected by some 
modern novelists, and so hugely admired by a certain class of readers, 
The author, however, has no such purpose in his mind. Chris is 
neither tousled nor a tom-boy, but a shrewd, sensible, sweet- 
tempered girl, with a fair sense of humour, indomitable pluck, a 
power of calm self-restraint in difficult moments, and a placid 
obstinacy against pressure which is iron to tyranny and shifting 
sand to tenderness. Her story is simple, and owes its charm 
partly to the fascination of the girl, and partly to the author's 
graceful, humorous, bright, delicate manner of telling it. Chris 
has four lovers—two detrimental human beings, one of the same 
class, but eligible, and one adorable and adoring Yorkshire 
terrier, Peter, who is incomparably the best of the lot. Chris 
has a tolerant kindliness for the brutal Ellacombe, and even for 
the burgling Val Richardson; she loves Gerald Severne well 
enough to marry him; but her feeling for Peter is the passion 
of her life. Peter’s death, and the action of his mistress when 
she discovers it, is in the vein of true — One needs to go 
back a second time over these two slender volumes to gather a 
complete sense of the impressions the author has put into them, 
They are full of shrewd appreciation of worldly people, of sense 
of the comic, and of sympathy with the feelings of an innocent 
and daring girl. The two or three adventures Chris goes through 
before she settles into the final matrimonial one are cleverly kept 
within the of possibility, although they are out of the 
common way. Her meeting in the Champs Elysées with three of 
her lovers all at once (the fourth and best was sleeping in nis poor 
little grave in a London back-garden) is what might happen any 
day, though perhaps anything exactly like it may never have 
happened. And the burgling adventure in Balaclava Terrace has 
had its parallel in the cool command of nerve shown by an un- 
conscious little girl philosopher under exciting circumstances. 

In despite of some immaturity of thought and crudity of style, 
there is a deal to like in Joan Vellacot, which, by the way, 
bears another name inside its cover. A Man's Mistake is perhaps 
meant as a second and partially explanatory title. It is, in point 
of fact, the mistake made by Major Hector Duncan in distinguish- 
ing the course of conduct dictated by honour, which is the turning- 

int of the story and of all Joan Vellacot's troubles and sorrows. 

t is the sort of mistake more frequently made in novels than in 
real life, und more probable in a more romantic than our own. 
Ai man of the , @ soldier who has seen service and won his 
Victoria Cross, who is confessedly bound by no high-strung sense 
of transcendental sacrifice and is the reverse of sentimental, would, 
we imagine, see too clearly into the heart of things to allow him- 
self to marry one woman while passionately loving another, merely 
because he had made a rash and hasty mistake in his pro- 
posal. Nevertheless, the thing as told by Miss Esmé Stuart is 
neither impossible nor even ill contrived, and our sympathies are 
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retained in favour of the mistaken Major and of both the women 
whose lives he mars by his error. ret Austin, whom the 
hero (he is a hero) marries, is one of the women we know so well 
in novels, and who are much more favourites with their author- 
creators than with readers. Margaret is “ tall and broad "—surely 
a thing the reverse of excellent in woman. She has a soul of 
sweetest simplicity, and the purest heart in the world; but she 
has large hands and feet, she knows nothing of fashion, and has no 
interest in dress. What chance could she have against the clever, 
bright, droll, exquisite Joan, who has a genius for flirtation, and 
whose gowns are inspirations? Miss Stuart has kept clear of the 
banality of making Joan heartless or a coquette. She is as 
lovable as both Major Duncan and honest John Peel think her; 
and her faults are forgiven for their naturalness, and for her 
repertance. We have left Miss Stuart’sstory half untold that we 
may not deprive our readers of the pleasure of plucking out the 
heart of the mystery for themselves. The interest and cleverness 
of it are so apparent that we are induced to suggest how much 
more clear and distinct the principal figures would be were the 
crowd of nonentities round them less, A little more care, also, in 
writing would avoid inelegancies like “It made him obliged to 
have an eye to his daughter’s attire,” and inaccuracies like “ He 
had however, as many would have thought, a very envious posi- 
tion.” Such blemishes are rare in Miss Esmé Stuart’s work. All 
the more reason that they should be entirely absent. 

Mrs. Alexander Fraser’s novel, She Came Between, is of the 
kind called ecstatic. It is very short, but amply long; for gush 
and italics, unmixed with baser matter, go far. Of all sorts and 
conditions of novels, this is the kind which most excites wonder 
as to why they are written, how they got published, whether they 
are There seems so little motive for them, and so little to 
be gai by their existence. A profusion of highly-coloured 
epithets conveying no genuine sense of natural beauty; strained 
p veer of fictitious passion without a touch of true tender- 
ness; the feeble forcibleness of dashes, italics, and notes of excla- 
mation; these are the merest scaffolding of fiction, meaningless 

gathered round emptiness. In this foolish story no touch of 
reality redeems the fantastic grouping of four conventional lovers, 
who have no occupation but to “ rain hot kisses” on “ icy hands ” 
or “scarlet lips,” make stagey love to each other alternately like the 


figure of changing ape in ta rush frantically into burn- . 


ing houses for no object, and finally end in improbable catastrophes. 
One of the young ladies had been for three years as a governess in 
Belgium. it was there perhaps she learned to speak of le Conte 
de Villeneuve, meaning thereby a former lover, to carry on guerre 
@ Toutrance, and to say soi-disant when the sense demands ci- 
devant. Her rival, who had spent her early life “au cinguiéme in 
the Batignolles of Paris,” exclaims in italics on a critical occasion, 
“It was him!—Cyril!” But there are persons who consider the 
strictly grammatical treatment of the verb to be, through all its 
moods and tenses, pedantic, and no doubt Miss Aimée Carleton 
was one of them. 

The writer of Pearl Stutton’s Love, Mr. J. G. Holmes, author of 
Sir Richard's Revenge and other Poems, appears to have been 
driven into prose by the barbarous indifference of the public to his 
poetic performances. “ My Pegasus,” he complains, “has been 
oom and chained by critics and unscrupulous publishers.” Pro- 
bably Six Richard's Revenge and other Poems were not successful. 
If we may judge of Mr. Holmes’s previous literary compositions 
by that now before us, we cannot wonder. The only matter for 
surprise is that the publishers were sufficiently “ unscrupulous ” to 
allow the author’s Pegasus to have a start at all, “1 earnestly 
hope,” continues Mr. Holmes, “these volumes will never be 
peg by cynic or sophist.” Wider philanthropy would have 

d the hope to include all mankind. There are close on a thousand 
pages in these bulky volumes. We have not discovered one on 
which are traces of the qualities needful for a good novel. A 
helter-skelter style, oblivious of grammar, construction, consistency, 
or probability, runs rivt and runs to excess. If the “ untamed steed” 
{by which the author means his poetic faculty) did the like, the 
world owes a debt of gratitude to the critics and unscrupulous 
publishers who caught and chained him. 


THE AUSTRALIAN HANDBOOK.* 


Australian Handbook of Messrs Gordon & Gotch con- 
tinues to be as great a wonder among handbooks as Australia 
is among new countries. It has grown into a bigness which makes 
the continued use of the term “ handbook” a little absurd. The 
hand to hold this bulky volume must be the hand of one of 
those giants of which the genial soil of Australia is said to be pro- 
lific. Already the volume has bulged into dimensions which are 
calculated to trouble the peace of the London Directory, while 
the rate at which it has swollen leaves the New Zealand Debt 
far behind. The pagent before the generation to come is a 
little ap There are now about four millions of people in 
the Southern Colonies, A great part of the Australian continent 
is still unsettled—even unknown. The imagination staggers at 
the contemplation of The Handbook of Australia, say, twenty 
years hence. 

The volume for the present year is distinguished by some new 


* The Australian Handbook, and Shippers’ and Importers’ Directory 
Sor 1888. London, Melbourne, Sydney, pal Gordon & Gotch. 1888. 


features. There is even some little reduction in bulk, though not 
in weight. By the use of smaller type, and a better arrangement 
of the matter, the Handbook has come to have a less bloated 
appearance ; though there is an alarming potentiality of increase 
in the improvements. Besides the usual information ‘about the 
colonies, which is in greater detail here than in any other pub- 
lication accessible to the ordinary reader, we have for the first 
time a description of the important irrigation schemes which 
have been adopted by the Victorian and South Australian Go- 
vernments—schemes which, when carried out, will utterly change 
the character of the surface soil of those two colonies; and 
a survey, geological and mineralogical, of that vast northern 
territory which, by a strange caprice of nomenclature, is still 
included within the term “ South Australia.” Another interesti 
novelty is the “ Hundred Years’ History of New South Wales, 
written with a fulness of knowledge of the early voyages and 
discoveries which bears evidence of minute and careful research. 
This history will serve to correct in many points the accepted 
archeology—the word is scarcely so inappropriate as at first 
sight appears—of Australia. There is now no doubt that, not 
only the Dutch, but the Spaniards and the Portuguese, were 
acquainted with the existence of what used to be known as 
New Holland, at least a couple of hundred years before the so- 
called discovery by Captain Cook. If we mean by “ discovery” 
the sighting of the coast of the new Southern land, there is no 
doubt that the early navigators of Portugal and of Spain discovered 
Terra Australis even before the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The successors of Magalhaens in 1521, when they made their 
voyage from the Moluccas through the Straits which bear his 
name, could hardly have avoided sighting the great new island of 
the South. This South land in the old maps is generally marked 
“ Java ”—that island being supposed to extend across the equator 
and beyond the Tropic of Capricorn, The map of Rotz, dedicated 
to our Henry VIII., now in the British Museum, here called “a 
real work of art,’ makes a very fair guess at the outline of the 
new island, making the western coast terminate at 35° S., call- 
ing it the “Londe of Java.” In a contemporary French map, 
of the date of 1550, also in the British Museum, the Eastern 
coast of Australia runs very nearly along the true line, though it 
is carried very much further south, the country beyond the 
parallel of 30° being, as Baring pointed out, by a very strange 
coincidence, named Coste des Herboiges, corresponding in i- 
tion to what was afterwards Botany Bay. Afterwards the outlines 
became a good deal mixed like the names, and it is, perhaps, a 
little too much to say, as the writer in the Handbook seems to 
conclude, that before Cook’s time, not only was Australia disco- 
vered, but its general shape and extent were laid down by geo- 
graphers. The French savans in the first Napoleon's time, in 
order to minimize the achievements of the English navigators and 
to stimulate their own countrymen to the search for new lands 
in the Pacific, did their best to favour the conclusion that Aus- 
tralia was already well known to the world before Captain Cook 
made his so-called discoveries. In the Handbook the writer, in 
his zeal for geographical science, is a little too precise in the limi- 
tations he sets to Cook’s labours. A great deal hangs upon the 
meaning we attach to the term “discovery.” Unquestionably the 
existence of Australia was known to the navigators of the six- 
teenth century ; just as unquestionably the existence of America 
was known before Columbus. It may be even admitted that the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards sighted some portions of the coasts 
of the Southern land, as the Dutch did after them, and even the 
French, before the date of Cook’s first voyage. We may also pre- 
sume that Cook knew something of the land which he was about 
to visit, even though he did not say much about his knowledge— 
therein imitating the reticence of his predecessors, who kept secret 
what they knew, lest they should give their rivals some advantage. 
The Portuguese and the Spanish, however, made no attempt what- 
ever to make use of their discoveries. ‘hey did not know the 
worth of what they had discovered. ‘There is no proof that either 
they or the Dutch ever landed on any part of the mainland. 
Their discovery, such as it was, was of purely scientific (and not 
much of that) and academical interest. We do not know that 
Australia has ever been claimed by England by any title founded 
on early discovery. It is true that Captain Cook hoisted English 
colours and took possession of the whole eastern coast “in right of 
His Majesty King George the Third,” giving it for the first time 
that name which Sir Henry Parkes is so anxious to put off—of 
New South Wales ; but whether any European had ever seen that 
coast before or not is nothing material to the point. Certainly no 
European had ever thought of claiming the lind with a view to 
settlement. Therein consisted the difference between the English 
and any other way of proceeding with such discoveries—a differ- 
ence in which are involved our relative capacities for colonization. 
Cook not only came and saw, but he landed and explored, and 
proved the territory to be fit for occupation. It was not until 
ten years afterwards, indeed, that the first shipment of settlers 
was sent out from England to Botany Bay, to be immediately 
transferred from Botany Bay to the shores of Port Jackson on the 
26th of January, 1788. 

The story of the essays and attempts at discovery previous to 
that date is of no other interest to those who have been cele- 
brating the centenary of New South Wales than as proving the 
superior sagacity of the English navigator, who, except that he 
did not go out to seek for souls to be saved, has every claim to be 
entitled our English Columbus. The Spanish and Dutch found, but 
they did not take, having indeed their hands full already. The 
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English found, and took—to the undoubted benefit of mankind. The 
French, whose record is not such as to justify their claim to be 

ed as the nation which sent forth its navigators out of pure 
zeal for science and the glory of civilization, tried to do precisely 
what we did, and failed. They actually trod on our heels more 
than once in the frantic attempt to seize the new territory ; not 
knowing precisely what they wanted it for, but having a shrewd 
notion that it was likely to be useful to the English. La Pérouse 
appeared with his two ships off Botany Bay on the very day before 
Ceptain Phillip moved his party thence to Sydney Cove; and 
with a little more enterprise the Astrolabe and Bussole might actu- 
ally have taken possession of the finest harbour in the Southern 
world. What happened on the coast of New South Wales 
happened on various other parts of the island-continent and in 
Tasmania, and was repeated in the first settlement of New 
Zealand. The French were generally a day too late. Some- 
times, as in Western Australia, they were actually before us, 
giving names to all the headlands and bays, exploring, sounding 
—doing — but settling. In Encounter Bay Captain 
Flinders, exploring, came suddenly face to face, in 1801, with 
Captain Baudin with the French ships on the same errand. 
The subsequent treatment of poor Flinders by the Government of 
Napoleon is an indelible disgrace on the French name. Being 
compelled to put in at the Isle of France for supplies, he was 
seized, in spite of his letter of protection, and kept in prison for 
seven years—a punishment, doubtless, for his having thwarted the 
French schemes of annexation on the Australian coast. From 
Western Australia, the tradition runs that the French were driven 
away, after spending a night on shore, by the loud croaking of 
the frogs, which are of a most raucous kind in that land. 
Under D’Entrecasteaux they had been nibbling at the South coast 
ten years before; charmed with the primitive simplicity of the 
savages; but not caring to contribute to their stock of provisions. 
They hovered about the mouths of the beautiful rivers Derwent 
and Huon in Van Diemen’s Land, but the.savants lost so much 
time in catching butterflies, Commodore Baudin told Flinders, but 
nothing practical was done in the matter of settlement. The 
truth is that they had none to settle. There was no material out 
of which to form colonies. They had the same chance with our- 
selves ; but just as adventures are to the adventurous, so colonies 
are to colonizers. 

The story is one which our kinsmen in Australia are never 
likely to forget; as well as some other leading incidents to be 
found duly recorded in the chronicle of Gordon & Gotch. There 
is the famous passage (hardly told with sufficient breadth, by-the- 
bye, in this owe) years’ history) of how a certain Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in these days a statesman 
claiming to be a champion of popular rights and of the higher 
morality, insisted upon New South Wales receiving convicts, on 
the plea that it would be not only favourable to its material for- 
tunes, but “ unattended with injury to its higher interests.” How, 
in pursuance of these double ends, in contravention of his own 
pledges, and in the teeth of popular opinion, he despatched the 

‘ashemy, with 212 convicts, to Sydney, which, arriving in 
harbour on the Sth of June, 1849, had to be summarily sent away 
again by the Governor, because of the fierce indignation of the 
inhabitants and the prospect of a dangerous tumult—all these 
and many more curious episodes in the early life of the colonies 
will be found in this large and bountiful volume; together with a 
vast amount of all the information which goes to the making of 
what is not a handbook, a directory, or a gazetteer, but an artful 


blending of all three. 


DIXON’S EUDOCIA.* 


J ip antiquarian temper of the age shows itself in a variety of 
experiments, which intrude a little too feverishly into the 
department of creative art. There has never been a time, even in 
so-called Alexandrian periods of poetry, when so many and so 
utterly distinct models were followed as the present. Canon 
Dixon, whose repeated volumes of verse show him to be an excel- 
lent scholar and a connoisseur in the niceties of verse, has followed 
many masters, but is not without a certain thin and somewhat 
hard vein of his own. His Muse, as he seems to be conscious, is 
pallid and anemic, and he strives to smarten her up with succes- 
sive costumes taken from rich old medigval wardrobes. In bis 
latest publication, in The Story of Eudocia, he has striven to walk 


in the footsteps of Chaucer, and does contrive, on occasion, to be 
remarkably like Occleve, which, however, is quite another 
matter. 


In his preface Canon Dixon makes rather a surprising statement. 
He remarks that since Chaucer there have been few examples of 
the successful use of the five-beat couplet in original serious 
narrative verse. “ Indeed,” he goes on to say, “there are not many 
examples altogether, whether successful or unsuccessful, of this verse 
used in original serious narrative.” We suppose that “ original” 
is introduced to get rid of Dryden and Pope; but even then the 
statement is very rash, Has Canon Dixon forgotten his Oxford 
coeval Mr. Morris, with whose first volume his own had so near 
a kinship? Has he forgotten Lamia, and the Tales of the 
Hall, and Rimini, and Sordello? Has he forgotten the many 
harrative poems in this measure published during the seven- 
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teenth century? The slip is a very strange one coming from a 
poet so highly cultivated as Canon Dixon, and is another example 
of the loss of perspective and proportion entailed by too resolute 
a devotion to the lesser literature of the late middle ages. Canon 
Dixon remembers few attempts at narrative verse in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; and what such little creatures as Keats 
and Crabbe may have written is indifferent to a man to whom the 
Ayenbite of Inwyt has delivered up its secrets, and who is learned 
in all the rubbish of Lydgate. 

When we come to examine the which is introduced to us 
with such a strange assumption of novelty, we find much that is 
respectable and little that is enjoyable. The poet tells us so 
much about the theory of his versitication that we expect some- 
thing very much more brilliant than what we get. If Canon Dixon 
were to fall into the hands of the Philistines, he would be roundly 
told that his poem is full of bad lines. We can fancy the mien 
of martyrdom with which he would gently point to Milton for 
justification of each of them. We will take one or two examples, 
and summon Milton for his defence. For instance, Canon Dixon 
saysi— 

, And set no whit steadier his royal seat ; 
while Paradise Lost has :— 


Which tasted works knowledge of good and evil. 
We find in Ludocia:— 
Then anger rose from hopes aye quickened and quelled ; 
and in Paradise Lost :— 
With spots of gold and purple, azure and green, 


In fact, we are ready to grant that every one of Canon Dixon's 
eccentricities can be paralleled in Milton’s blank verse, and that 
Paradise Lost presents us with the absolutely impeccable canon of 
that form. But Milton writing in blank verse and Canon Dixon 
writing in rhymed couplets are two very different beings, and the 
younger poet does not seem to perceive why it was that the elder, 
following the instinct of his unrivalled ear, permitted his verse so 
many varieties of stress. He required to regain the colour and 
light which he had lost by the sacrifice of rhyme, and this he 
could do in a solid organism like a of blank verse in a 
way which is impossible when the couplet, however irregular it 
may be, is the normal limit of the form. So that it is useless, and 
worse than useless, for Canon Dixon to extract a solitary line from 
Paradise Lost, regardless of the harmony of which it is a fi 
ment, and to reproduce it without melodious context in one limb 
of his own distich. This is like cutting one string out of a violin, 
and expecting it to become its own Paganini. 

The narrative of Eudocia is subordinate to the poet's 
ments in verse, and our interest in the story is for ever being 
diverted by our curiosity at the strange things which the narrator 
is doing with his metre. The tale appears to be taken out of 
Evagrius Scholasticus, a Church historian of the sixth century. 
When the action has to hurry on, Canon Dixon finds it very 
difficult to spur his dreamy Pegasus into a smarter pace, and we 
get such makeshifts as the following :— 

Alas! it cast his horse and broke his spine, 

But bow we both beneath the will divine, 
which is fearfully and wonderfully in the style of the unsuccessful 
prize-poem of an unde uate, 

It is needless to say that there are good things in Eudocia. 
Canon Dixon is too well equipped with learning and sympathy 
and feeling, and has in times past shown himself too good a 
metrist, to fail entirely. Bac the poem is an experiment in a 
thankless form, and exemplities the error of approaching the art 
of poetry, which must seem spontaneous to give any real pleasure, 
from a point of view so theoretical and pedantic. Not to end dis- 
agreeably, we will quote what seems to us the best thing in the 
volume, a passage of Thracian landscape :— 

Unkind the road, bitter the wind that blew 

In blizzards rough, and the wood savage grew, 
Where howléd wolves, and lions fought for prey. 
Under the bieak-grown pines we held our way ; 
And some time by a stream we kept that led, 

As best we thought, down to a valley’s bed, 
Whence we might issue to the open plain, 

But eftsoons turnéd this backward again, 

And showed us a great mountain to the sky, 
White with dry snow, above the woods on high ; 
About the foot of which the dashing wave 

Raced on, and fell into a rocky cave 

With roaring sound, and the north wind with might 
Burst from the sky, although the sun shone bright. 


LIFE IN COREA.* 


Pyrenees portions of the contents of the present work 
have already appeared in blue-books and in the columns of 

e Field; and, with no wish to unduly disparage Mr, Carles’s 

lume, we cannot but recognize that its chapters are better fitted 
for the pages of those channels of information than to constitute 
a separate work. When a traveller undertakes to write a book on 
a country about which so little is known as about Corea, the 
expectations of the public are raised and they look for something 


* The Story of Eudocia and her Brothers. By Richard Watson Dixon. 
Oxford: H. Daniel. 1888. 


* Life in Co W. Carles. With Illustrations 
Londod : Macmillan & Co. 1888 
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more than they might expect from a record of an autumn ex- 

ience in Kerry or of six months in the Highlands. As an 
indication of his very imperfect knowledge of the country of 
which he writes and, we must add, also the very little trouble he 
took to make good his deficiencies in this respect, we may instance 
the following passage (p. 221) :—“ The road east of Chang-sing 
passed under the beacon hill outside the town. The watchman’s 
cottage and the beacons on the summit drew my attention after- 
wards to the existence of beacons, in sight of each other, all along 
the line of the river as on the coast; but 1 was never able to 
ascertain whether it is true, as is asserted, that every night 
throughout the kingdom signals are flashed from hill to hill to 
assure the King in his palace that no trouble threatens either the 
coast or frontier from outside foes, and that peace reigns throughout 
the provinces.” We wonder whether it ever occurred to Mr. Carles 
to look out at night to see whether the beacons were burning or 
not. No doubt as he was travelling during the greater part of 
his two visits in Corea he was too glad on the approach of night 
to exchange his saddle for his bed; but a traveller who aspires to 
instruct the world on the scenes of his journeys should make up 
his mind to sacrifice a few minutes of sleep to verify a statement 
which is commonly reported and which is certainly of sutticient 
interest to justify inquiry. 

Mr. Carles’s first acquaintance with Coreans was at Peking, 
whither two missions are sent annually from Soul, one to bear 
tribute to the Empercr as the suzerain of Corea, and the other to 
receive at his hands an almanac for the regulation of the calendar | 
for the coming year. At the Chinese capital, however, the envoys 
and their suites held themselves studiously aloof from Europeans, 
and as Mr, Carles had, therefore, no opportunity of learning from 
them anything about their country, he was glad to accept an invi- 
tation to visit Soul in the company of a member of the well- 
known firm of Jardine, Matheson, & Co. His first experience of 
the country was not inspiriting. Chemulpo, the port of landing, 
is not a place to linger at. A few wretched plank buildings and | 
mud huts constitute the town, and these when seen through a 
steady rain suggested at once to Mr. Carles the advisability of 
starting on the twenty-six-mile ride to Soul. The capital is 
relatively to Chemulpo what Peking is to Taku, but in his 
description of this city Mr. Carles again disappoints us. Its 
position has scarcely a parallel on the face of the globe. It stands: 
surrounded by a natural barrier of mountains, and fills the entire | 
valley, the passes through the hills giving the only means of 
approach; the mountain ramparts are pointed with a wall, which 
is said to have been built in imitation of the Great Wall of China, 
and which follows an equally futile course over mountain peaks 
and along the crests of precipices. Of all this Mr. Carles says 
next to nothing, but he does tell us that the city is about three | 
miles square, and that the population is probably between 150,000 | 
and 200,000, 


In their native country the people showed no signs of that reti- 
cence towards foreigners which was assumed by the envoys in 
Peking, and the women formed the only section of the com- 
munity which displayed a rooted objection either to look on the 
travellers or to be seen by them. “ It seemed to us odd,” writes Mr. 
Carles, in describing the streets of Soul, “that each woman that 
‘we met should have arrived that moment at her house ; but, as we 
learnt later on, women have the right of entrée everywhere, and 
to avoid us they turned into the nearest house at hand.” By so 
doing they probably saved their amour propre, and they certainly 
inflicted no penalty on the travellers; for a less attractive sight 
than a Corean woman it is difficult to imagine. Three pairs 
of loose, baggy trousers, worn one over the other, and bunched up | 
at the hips; a badly fitting jacket ; full white socks, and ungainly 
straw sandals; a green mantle covering the head and partly drawn 
over the face, form an attire which would require the features of 
the Venus de’ Medici to redeem from hideousness, But, so far as 
Mr. Carles was able to judge, the features of the Corean women 
boast of no contrasts to their attire. The only exceptions observed 
were those of some ladies attached to the retinue of the magistrate | 
at Kang-ge. These ladies, as though conscious of their charms, | 
stood unveiled in the reception-hall ; and when the magistrate, to 
Mr. Carles’s great astonishment, asked his opinicn of their beauty, | 
“the og seemed as anxious for the verdict as the magistrate 
himself. 


But bashful modesty is by no means confined to the women. 
The men show a degree of prudery which, if shared in by the 
envoys who are chosen to visit Peking, must veil their faces with 
a perpetual blush during the whole of their stay in that capital. 
During the Duke of Genoa’s visit to Corea in 1880 much time was 
occupied in an endeavour to open communication with the authori- 
ties on a of the east coast. “The men on board his vessels 
had meanwhile been bathing and fishing. At length there came 
an official, not to open communication, but to remonstrate against 
the indecency of the men’s conduct, which for some days past had 
prevented the villagers from leaving their homes.” 


Mr. Carles is neither a trained traveller nor a very observant 
one; but he writes pleasantly enough of his shooting expeditions 
and of the sorrows of himself and his dog in their many wander- 
ings. Doubtless there are people who have a taste for this kind 
of journalistic record of travel, and to all such his book will be 
justly acceptable. 


AMBULANCE SERMONS." 


HE author of this book has chosen the title—Ambulance 
Sermons—because he states important truths and derives 
practical lessons from them, which it is well known all sermon- 
writers do. But Dr. Austin has made a valuable contribution to the 
pular knowledge of medicine and surgery, because his teaching is 
an upon scientific principles ; and he has written an intere 
book, not only because people like to read about their ailments, an 
every one is more or less a doctor, but because it is pleasant to find 
that, after all, medical science is only common-sense remedies ap- 
plied to commonplace ailments. He travels over a great deal of 
ground, from the maladies of babyhood to gunshot wounds (about 
which he remarks that the pain is felt at the point of exit, not of 
entrance, of the bullet); but nothing that he says appears to us of 
more general importance than his exposure of the almost universal 
blunder of mistaking symptoms for diseases. If, as he states, 
they are a “conservative reaction” of nature against disease, the 
danger of checking them is manifest, though it is sometimes ne- 
cessary to direct or control them. But what a revelation and a 
revolution this is to most domestic “practice”! Most er 
have no idea what a cold is; when nature tries to get rid of it 
they find out that they have one. Dr. Austin seems to us to be a 
very sagacious friend ; and, if he would only control his taste for 
fine writing, he would be a perfectly agreeable companion. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ART.t 


ToS is an attempt to give, in a series of thirty-four cheap 
lithographic plates, a sort of bird’s-eye view of the whole 
subject of ancient art and archeology, ranging from the pyramids 
of Egypt down to late Roman lamps and coins. The scheme is 
not an unreasonable one for popular pur ; and these plates 


| give selections, classified and arranged in chronological order, from 


a large number of costly illustrated works, such as are usually out 
of the range of private libraries. But unfortunately the litho- 
graphs are mostly poorly executed, and besides that, in many 
instances very inferior representations have been copied. The 
sculpture is coarsely and weakly drawn throughout, and often 
copied from sources which are now quite out of date, Thus, for 


| example, the celebrated Hermes of Praxiteles is represented 


without the figure of the infant Dionysos, though many years have 
now elapsed since this very important addition to the group was 
made. The relief of the lions over the gate of Mycenm is 
ludicrously bad, and in many others of the piates the drawings of 
sculpture are mere caricatures of the beauty and vigour of the 
originals, The architectural plates are the best part of this 
collection ; some of the chief buildings at Athens, Olympia, and 
other plates being very fairly good, and useful as giving the more 
recent discoveries. One serious drawback to the value of these 
plates, even for the most elementary student, is the very frequent 
omission of a scale or any indication of the size of the object repre- 
sented. The result is often hopelessly misleading ; thus, forexample, 
two pieces of the Parthenon frieze are represented on the same 

late (No. 16) as being of different sizes, simply because the two 
illustrations happen to have been copied from ditlerent works, So 
also colossal statues and small statuettes are here reproduced in 
drawings of the same size, with no indication of an important 
difference in scale. If so ambitious a scheme was worth doing in 
a cheap form, it would have been worth while to do it with much 
more care and accuracy than has been expended in the production 
of this set of lithographs. 


CHEMISTRY, FROM THE PRESENT STANDPOINT.t 


RANCIS, LORD VERULAM said of the chemical theories 
of his contemporaries that, being based on but a few ex- 
periments, they were, if not imaginary, at least incapable of any 
general application, and therefore practically of little value. In 
his “‘ Aphorisms,” however, he pointedly admits that hypotheses 


and theories are the aids and instruments of thought, and the 


history of the science of chemistry supplies abundant evidence of 
the value and use of hypothetical assumption and deduction when 
confined to suitable limits. The modern development of theoretical 
chemistry may be assigned primarily to two hypotheses—that on 
the molecular constitution of gases, and that on the capacity for 
heat of the atoms—yet for a long time the majority of earnest 
workers simply ignored the results which must render the names 
of Avogadro, Dulong, and Petit permanent in the annals of 
science. Increased and clearer light, notably in the recent exten- 
sions of organic chemistry, has brought those hypotheses into 
due prominence, and they are now universally acknowledged to 
=— the proper basis for determining atomic and molecular 
weights. 

The antipathy and, as it were, instinctive resistance to even a 
reasonable hypothesis are curiously contrasted with the stubborn 


* Ambulance Sermons. By J. 8. Austin, M.D. London: George Redway. 

t+ Menge, Antike Kunst. Tafel 1-34. 

t Modern Theories of Chemistry. By Dr. Lothar Meyer. Translated 
from the German by P. P. Bedson, Professor of Chemistry, Newcastle, and 
Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield. London: Longmans 
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tenacity with which some chemists who are men of sense will hold 
theories after they are actually become untenable. Who does 
not remember how, notwithstanding Lavoisier’s conclusions, many 
eminent scientific men still ay clung to their faith in 
phlogiston ? The theory of Sir Humphry Davy as to the elementary 
nature of chlorine was stoutly opposed by Berzelius because it re- 
vyolutionized the whole science, and overthrew his own hypothesis 
of electro-chemistry. From similar motives he disputed the theo 
of substitution which Dumas, Laurent, and others had maintained, 
and persisted in distrusting it, even when generally acknowledged. 

On the other hand, some theories of the widest range have met 
with early acceptance ; especially the atomic hypothesis of Dalton, 
which, though penetrating so deeply into the nature of chemical 
changes, has been verified on every hand to almost absolute de- 
monstration. The theory of atomic linking is another instance of 
a different sort, because at first it was severely criticized by 
chemists of undoubted authority, yet it resembled it in the accept- 
ance it soon secured; it has undoubtedly evinced in the most 
brilliant manner its capability for further development. The value 
of the atomic theory alone — from the innumerable com- 
pounds whose composition it has predicted, besides furnishing a 
general point of view for studying the quantitative composition of 
compounds ; the theory of atomic linking has also gained credit 
from the — cases of isomerism which it explains and discovers, 
and the new class of peculiar compounds which we owe to it. 

Such results have naturally enhanced the weight and importance 
of chemical hypotheses, and they at present hold a far higher 

ition than Lord Bacon is likely to have conceded them from 

priori reasoning. There are two valuable results assignable to 
the use of hypotheses in scientific work. Any new theory must 
involve a series of experiments if it is to be overthrown and 
abolished, as well as if it is to be confirmed and established. 
That alone is great gain, as the history of every department of 
science abundantly proves. The second valuable result of 
hypotheses is as a stepping-stone to man in his endeavours 
towards a representation, more or less accurate and complete, 
of the nat phenomena which surround him—that is, towards 
a true theory of the universe. 

With the opening of this century appeared one of the most 
original works on our subject, the Statigue Chimique of Berthollet, 
which attempted to identify the reciprocal attraction called 
affinity with the attraction which Newton named universal 
gravitation. Afterwards Laplace, in his work on Probability, 
concluded that since no phenomenon is guided by mere hazard, 
the motion of matter in its ultimate or elemental state must 
be in obedience to the mathematical laws of mechanics, the 
principles of statics and dynamics, just as it is in the grosser 
and more palpable form to which we are accustomed. “ The 
eurve described by a single atom is as fixed,” writes Laplace, 
“as the path of a planet, and between the two cases no other 
ditference exists save that resulting from our ignorance.” Yet, 
with all the ground that has been covered since Berthollet 
wrote, and in spite of the great results achieved, there has been 
no advance comparatively in the direction which he had in 
view. Not long after the publication of his Essai, during the 
learned discussion which he maintained with Proust as to the 
constancy of the quantitative proportions in which two or more 
bodies unite chemically, Dalton enounced his hypothesis, also 
atomic, which has since become the foundation of chemical science. 
Thus Berthollet’s philosophic scheme for bringing chemistry into 
close alliance with physics, and probing the intimate kinship of 
the two sciences, was speedily neglected in order to apply the 
theory of Dalton, and by its means completely transform or 
reform all chemical knowledge. The enthusiastic application of 
one hypothesis to determining atomic weights and their combining 
sa etd is sufficient to explain the marvellous advance and 

velopment reached in the first half of our century. Still, it is 
possible that, as higher stages are reached and greater refinement 
gained, the goal which Berthollet indicated may come to be eagerly 
sought after and at last descried and defined. 

ormerly physicists, though using the terms molecules and 
atoms in speculating on matter, actually treated it as continuous, 
thus fixing an impassable gulf between their region and chemistry. 
A further hindrance was the notion of the material existence of 
heat, already referred to, which was disproved by Count Rumford 
and immediately accepted by Sir Humphry Davy ; yet the latter 
could not relinquish the emission theory of light to accept the un- 
dulatory hypothesis, though defended by Hooke, Huygens, and 
Euler. On this theory, when established by Fresnel and Poisson, 
was based the mechanical theory of heat, afterwards largely 
developed, which constitutes another bridge between chemistry 
and physics, 

Probably a large chapter will open in the history of the science 
when an adequate theory of electricity is formulated, one which 
“can explain the interdependency of the phenomena of electricity 
with those of light and heat on the one hand, and the chemical 
forces on the other.” It no longer seems too ambitious for man to 
aim at a knowledge of the atomic constitution of matter. 
Chemistry oe ae clearly as to the behaviour of atoms 
in compounds ; in due time the goal of Berthollet will 
be reached, though not on his lines, when atomic statics and 
dynamics form the crown of the edifice, and lay open many 
now unexplored. 

he translation of the last edition of Professor Meyer's Modern 
Theories of Chemistry 


is a valuable addition to our scientific lite- 
rature. The names and academic position of the translators 


sufficient tee of the excellence of this standard work in its 

resent form. Under this head we need only remark that the 
iterary part of their work is well done, the English being 
idiomatic, clear, and manly, with scarcely anything to indicate the 
foreign source of the subject-matter. 

In his last preface Dr. Meyer states that the object of his work 
is to sketch the development of certain well-defined theories 
which, after long-continued opposition, have at last obtained 
general recognition. Further, that the present edition includes 
the dynamics of atoms, thus completing chemical mechanics. To 
even a cursory reader it occurs that the work, as a whole, might 
be entitled “ The Atoms "—since of its three parts the first deals 
with the atomic hypothesis, atomic weights, and chemical atoms; 
the second defines and discusses the “Statics of the Atoms”; 
while the third does the same for the “ Dynamics of the Atoms,” 

Never surely have atoms held a place in science so important as 
in recent physical speculation. Clerk Maxwell showed how in 
the fifth century B.c. the Greek philosophers had formed a definite 
conception of their properties; which were all negative, if we re- 
member aright, with one exception, that of being in perpetual 
motion. We know, also, that Lucretius bases his theory of the 

hysical universe on a conception of atoms which was derived 
rom the teaching of Epicurus. With the dawn of modern 
thought, when the Aristoteliarism of the middle ages was passing 
away, Gassendi, Boyle, and Newton revived the theory of 
atomism ; and the proof of universal gravitation first laid a basi 
for treating atomic physics in a scientific manner. 

Of the two leading hypotheses of modern chemistry, as we 
have already indicated, one is that the atoms of all elementary 
bodies the same specific heat. When proposed by Dulong 
and Petit, it at first was received with hesitation and doubt. 
Probably some chemists thought it too simp'e, while others, like 
Berzelius, whom our author qualifies as “ the first authority in 
this province,” insisted on verification and corroboration. 
first to assist in establishing the hypothesis was Neumann, in 
1831; but the main supporter was Regnault, who since 1840 has 
clearly established the relationship between specific heat and 
atomic weight. Some have objected that this great law of 
specific heat only holds within certain limits ; but the same could 
be said of Boyle and Marriotte’s law, which is of undoubted value 
to the investigator. 

The atomic weight is determined also by the law of isomor- 
phism, found by Mitscherlich at the same time as that of Dulong 
and Petit; and which, though quite inferior to the two hypo- 
theses we have spoken of, affords a valuable means of determining 
the number of atcms united to form a compound, and also the 
weight of each individual particle. It also tests and confirms 
atomic weights obtained from the vapour, density, or specific heat 
determinations. 

The word atom and its historical definition are familiar enough ; 
but since the ancient Greeks used it surely no one till the days of 
Sir William Thomson dreamt of measuring and weighing the 
thing. Dr. Meyer gives some interesting details as to the process, 
with remarks as to the relation of a molecule to the atoms which 
compose it. That suggests the question whether atoms are really 
Gropot, absolutely indivisible particles of matter. If a mass of 
visible matter is composed of molecules, and each molecule or 
particle of the first order composed of atoms or particles of the 
second order, so an atom may similarly be conceived to be com- 
posed of particles of a third order. The theory of there being 
one primordial element—namely, hydrogen—trom which all others 
are derived, is traced to Prout, who, in 1815, brought it forward 
soon after the general acceptance of Dalton’s atomic theory. This 
view, according to Dr. Meyer, was supported by Dumas and 
others, on the ground that so many of the atomic weights are 
multiples of that of hydrogen, though some sutflicient reasons 
against it are advanced by Turner, Berzelius, Marignac, and 
Stas. 

The hypothesis of Avogadro is the second of the two great 
theories of the modern science. It was, in fact, a modification of 
the Daltonian atomic theory, arising from the conception of atoms 
being particles of a second order where molecules (as we have 
just seen) are reckoned those of the first order. Probably Avogadro's 

ypothesis was more immediately derived from Gay-Lesmnv’s 
generalization than from Dalton’s theory ; but, however that may 
be, it has advanced our physical conception of the molecule, and 
has exerted great influence on later development by explaini 
the atomic constitution of compounds and many of their pro- 
perties. In its simplest form it is that, under the same pressure 
and temperature, equal volumes of all gases contain same 
number of molecules, and consequently the molecular weight is 

roportional to the density. Such workers as Clerk Maxwell 
4 confirmed it in various ways, and now it is considered 
not only correct, but indispensable. 

There are many physical properties due directly to the nature 
of the atoms and their arrangement, such as specific heat, latent 
heat of vaporization, and that of fusion. To establish the relation 
of the atoms to one another Dr. Meyer admits to be a difficult 

blem ; but the solution, though scarcely yet begun, is clearly 
perceived by him not to surpass human powers, 

The advanced masters now admit the action of mass to be 
a very important factor in chemical mechanics—so much so, they 
say, that this new doctrine will probably determine the future 
direction of the science. Frequently, for example, a diminution 
of the mass of the substances involved in a chemical c has 
an effect similar to that due to a rise of temperature. This 
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subject, however, demands more space than we can at present 
afford. Other subjects largely treated by Dr. Meyer, such as 
thermochemistry and its illustrations by experimental data, we 
must also pass over at present. 

One fault which we must find with the translators is that there 
is no index appended to the work. In a work of this class we 
consider such an omission unpardonable, and hope soon to see it 
remedied in a second edition. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED.* 


TT the early spring of the year 1883 Sir Richard Temple 
travelled through Palestine. On his way he made many oil 
sketches of ecenes in the Holy Land. The book before us is the 
reproduction of these sketches, thirty-two in number, with a 
running letterpress in eleven chapters, describing the journey and 
the places illustrated. There is little that is new in these chapters. 
The novelty about the book is the reproduction of the gorgeous 
colouring which marks the Syrian landscape, especially in the 
early spring, when brightness follows gloom, and rain follows 
sunshine, so rapidly and so suddenly as to produce the strangest 
and most beautiful effects, not to be witnessed later on in the 

r, when the sky has become a cloudless blue and the sunshine 

become a glare of heat. Two or three excellent little maps 
by Messrs. Philip & Son accompany and explain the work. The 
devadituane s all represent various studies of light and cloud 
which, judged as faithfal attempts to show actual atmospheric 
appearances, as they were seen by the painter and trausferred to 
his sketch-book on the spot, deserve great praise. Among them 
must be noticed ially the picture of Jerusalem at sunset, 
with the Dome of the Rock in the middle and the Mount of 
Olives beyond :— 

After a stormy day the clouds at eventide gathered in dense masses near 
the Mount of Olives, not resting on the mountain but hanging over it. 
This is the view which I have attempted to portray in the accompanying 
illustration (V.) The light of the setting sun struck the clouds, and 
imparted to them the highest colouring imaginable. Thus they formed, as 
it were, a gorgeous canopy and emblazoned standard over the sacred 
summit. The mountain itself has lost the forbidding aspect which it often 
has under the hot glare of a cloudless noon. Under the atmospheric can- 
ditions of this moment, it is aglow with a fiery light and is suffused with 
crimson hues. Under this pervading blush are hidden the dull details of 
the bare hill-side. Thus Olivet seemed for a while to be ethereal. On the 
southern shoulder we just discern the road coming from Bethany and lead- 
ing to Gethsemane, along which our Lord rode on the first Palm Sunday. 
Beyond Ulivet, the mountain range of Moab appears deep blue in the 
distance on the other side of the Dead Sea. Such is the scenery which 
displays Jerusalem as a jewel set in a casket. Though the mountains are 
close round about the city, they yet seem to stand quite apart, majestically 
veiled in their airy garb. 

The view of the Dead Sea, again, is a surprising representation of 
colour and light. In the foreground of the icture are the hills, 
brown and purple, rocky and rough; beyond them the Sea itself, 
of an intense cold and uninviting n. The mountains of 
Moab rise beyond; and above lies the sapphire sky of sunrise, 
The effect produced is of extreme beauty, but with the sadness 
of barrenness and aridity—of a country which produces no 
green thing. The view of Mizpeh at sunset is also a very 
striking picture. It has a winter tarn filled with water—a rare 
thing in this dry country—to light up the foreground. The 
icture of Jacob's Well reminds us that the process employed 
ds itself the least favourably to drawings which contain build- 
ings. The ruined arch over the well is vaguely rendered and 
_—. force. On the other ae the drawing of Dothan and 
armel, representing a coun roken up with rugged hills and 
bounded ve long ridge, is auadine while the “Storm on the 
Lake of Gennesareth ” shows a very weird effect of driving cloud 
and wind across an evening sky, with the tossing water beneath. 
Since the picture of the “Ruins of Tiberias” was painted the 
Acropolis of the ancient city has been discovered and the old walls 
Sueh, showing that the supposed little town was a great city 
dominated by an important fortress with walls three miles in 
length. Sir Richard does not appear to have heard of this dis- 
covery, which should have lent an additional interest to his 
volume. It is the highest praise of this work, and a thing which 
its accomplished and illustrious author would be best pleased to 
receive, to say that the study of these pictures should prove of 
the test help in making young people understand and realize 
the historical portions of the Bible ; while the letterpress may be 
read with advantage and instruction by all. Sir Richard pays a 
high and not undeserved tribute to the labours of Captain Conder 
in the Survey of Western Palestine. 


RECORDS AND RECORD SEARCHING.+ 


R. W. RYE’S last book is not so much an antiquarian work 

as a guide to those who are about to become antiquaries, or 

who, without any knowledge of mediseval matters, are desirous of 
investigating some especial point in their own genealogy or local 
history. Such inquirers, unless they possess an unusual amount of 


saree ee By Sir Richard Temple. London: Allen & Co. 


Records and Record Searching. By Walter Rye. London: Elliot 
Pais Norwich: Goose & Co. By ™ 


enthusiasm, are generally disheartened at the very outset 
discovering that, before they can arrive at any result, they must 
obtain admittance to some large public office or library, and that, 
after having complied with a number of apparently vexatious 
formalities, they are confronted with a document written ina 
series of Chinese-like pothooks, which, when deciphered, are found 
to embody a species of Latin entirely unlike, what the inquirer 
learned at school, referring to “Close Rolls,” “ Pipe Rolls,” 
“ Patent Rolls,” “ Placita de Quo Warranto,” “Feet of Fines,” 
and so forth; until, finding that a new alphabet and a new lan- 
guage must be learned before any progress can be made, he gives 
up his search in despair. Armed, however, with Mr. Rye’s Guide- 
book, he can thread the mazes of the Record Office and British 
Museum, Somerset House, the Heralds’ College, &c. Charts are 
provided for navigators in these deep and troubled waters, showing 
where to leave one’s umbrella, where to sit and read or write, 
what to ask for, and of whom, till record-hunting appears to be 
simplicity itself. Moreover, there are “ wrinkles for novices” 
(p. 39 et al.), and a variety of useful assistance towards the 
accomplishment of the inquirer’s purpose. The first and second 
chapters, entitled respectively “ How to Compile a Pedigree” and 
“ How to Write the History of a Parish or other Place,” will 
be found full of useful hints. Mr. Rye speaks with well-deserved 
praise of Farrar’s Church Heraldry of Norfolk ; but for those who 
dwell in less thoroughly explored counties we think he should 
have mentioned Papworth’s invaluable Dictionary, which enables 
one, on finding a coat of arms, to discover the owner. He makes 
no reference to Wright’s work on “ Court Hand,” which is oy. A : 
for without a facsimile, with explanations, the novice will not 
make much of an ancient MS., even when furnished with such 
valuable clues as Mr. Rye affords anent the “Feet of Fines,” 
“those invaluable records, the backbone of every genealogy and 
county history,” which, as he “ boastfully ” points out, have only 
been thoroughly indexed and calendared for one county—Norfolk— 
by the indefatigable Le Neve, and again by himself. We a 
wish that he may carry out the intention at which he hints (p. 26) 
of going theough the Pipe Rolls for each county and “ posting 
up” the interesting information to be found therein into the 
county histories, or at all events of doing so for some favoured 
counties. Surely the common derivation of Pipe is from the great 
cask (cf. Pipe of Port) in which these records were said to have 
been kept, not, as Mr. Rye suggests, “ because the sheriffs all sent 
their accounts, as it were, through so many pipes into the common 
receptacle or exchequer”? A very useful part of the book isa 
list of the fees able and regulations to be observed in all the 
libraries and offices wherein the record-hunter pursues his prey. 
We do not exactly see upon what grounds the Cambridge 
University Library is said to be subject to * cramped and illiberal 
rules,” as contrasted with the Bodleian, the truth being that books 
are allowed to be taken out of the former to the reader’s private 
residence, wherever that may be, whereas the recent agitation to 
extend this privilege to the frequenters of the Bodleian has not 
met with success. 


BLESSED JOHN FISHER.* 


A= the Englishmen of the sixteenth century whom the 
Roman See has lately declared worthy of special reverence 
no one better deserves to receive whatever honour such a declara- 
tion may confer than John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. Even 
Mr. Froude, at whose hands ecclesiastics as a rule find little 
mercy, declares that he was a “ single-hearted man, who lived in 
honest fear of evil”; and much more than this might be said in 
his praise, for his life was singularly holy, he was full of charity 
and all good works, in the opinion of Erasmus he was “a true 
bishop and a true theologian,” and he willingly suffered death for 
what he believed to be the cause of truth and righteousness. The 
greater part of his life was uneventful, and when we come to the 
noble stand that for conscience sake he made against royal 
tyranny it is difficult to explain the course he adopted without 
= at such length into the history of the questions with 
which he was concerned as to deprive the record of his personal 
action of the place that ought to be assigned to it in a biography. 
When, therefore, we say that the Rev. T. E. Bridgett’s Life is 
somewhat tedious, we are willing to acknowledge the difficulties 
with which he has had to contend. He might, however, have 
made it more interesting if he had quoted less and had worked 
up his materials more; and if he had refrained from discuss- 
ing the opinions of other modern authors in his text. He has 
founded his work chiefly on the Life ascribed to Dr. Richard 
Hall, of which MS. copies exist in the British Museum and 
other libraries, and which was printed, though, he says, with 
many interpolations, by Baily in 1655. Hall gives several par- 
ticulars that are not to be found elsewhere, such as an account 
of the part taken by Fisher in the debate in Convocation with 
reference to the royal supremacy, and as he wrote in the reign 
of Mary, and was a Roman Catholic—at least so Mr. Bridgett 
contends in opposition to Lord Acton, who says that he was then 
a Protestant—his testimony when unsupported should be received 
with caution; for an author writing on the Noman side in that 


* Life of Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, Cardinal of the 
ay ‘oman Church, and Martyr under Henry V1I1. by the Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett, of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. London: 
Burns & Oates, Limit New York: Catholic Publication Society 
Company. 1888. 
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reign would naturally magnify one of the boldest and most famous 
upholders of the cause of the Queen's mother. Mr. Bridgett, 
however, ee to have carefully examined all other available 
sources of information, and his work, though written with a strong 
religious bias, and occasionally marred by some intemperance of 
expression, contains, on the whole, a trustworthy record of facts. 
His arguments sometimes fail to convince us, and we are not 
always able to accept his suggestions as worthy of consideration. 
It is amusing to find him endeavouring to defend Fisher from the 
charge of “great credulity” in the matter of the Holy Maid of 
Kent by quoting a passage from his works, in which he says that 
Luther was deceived by a “ lying spirit,” and that Savonarola was 
“misled by revelations.” Fisher was not more credulous than 
many of his contemporaries ; but, if he was not credulous as regards 
Elizabeth Barton's prophecies, he must consciously and for party 
have countenanced a fraud, a course of which he was 
certainly incapable. Mr. Bridgett considers it “impossible to 
decide whether there was anything true or supernatural in the 
Maid’s revelations,” but, while he allows that her dying confession 
is decisive against her, adds—the italics are his—“7¢f iz is 
authentic.” Can he show any reason for doubting that she made 
a confession of imposture? He devotes some pages to Mr, 
Froude’s uncharitable remarks on the retractation that the Bishop 
was compelled to make when called to account by the King for 
certain words spoken in the Parliament of 1529. The whole 
affair, as far as it concerns Fisher's conduct, appears to us ex- 
eeedingly trivial; but the explanation offered here still leaves 
him in the undignified position of a man who finds it expedient 
to explain away the obvious sense of something he has said. In 
ing of the only serious blot on the Bishop's life—his treason- 
able messages to Chapuis urging the Emperor to make war on 
Henry—he asks, Is high treason always criminal before God or 
man? and seeks to excuse Fisher's conduct by comparing his 
messages with the invitation sent to the Prince of Orange. We 
will not enter on the theological question he suggests, but can 
assure him that high treason is always in every civilized State 
accounted a crime of the first magnitude, but that whether in a 
given case resistance to a king by rebellion should be reckoned 
as treason depends on circumstances. 

The comparison he seeks to establish between Fisher's messages 
and the letter of the lords is superticial and deceptive. Shrewsbury 
and the rest did not invite a foreign prince to conquer England ; for 
the United Provinces were not a Power that could have endan- 
gered the national independence, and the handful of troops that 
the Prince brought over with him could have been of no use had 
not the nation at large been ready to shake off the yoke of 
James II. Their invitation must, therefore, be regarded as part 
of a national act. This cannot be said of Fisher's invitation to 
the Emperor; for though it is perfectly true that the proceedings 
of Henry in the matter of the divorce had excited considerable 
dissatisfaction, it would be absurd to suppose that Charles would 
have been welcomed as a deliverer by “ nineteen out of twenty of 
the common people.” Nor can Fisher’s messages be defended on 
the ground that he “ appealed not to France or Scotland, but to the 
head of the Holy Roman Empire, who was the acknowledged 
arbitrator of Europe.” Such a plea not only shows ignorance of 
the fact that the medieval conception of Europeas a single common- 
wealth presided over by Popeand Emperor had now passed away, but 
is altogether beside the question; for Fisher's request to Charles 
was not that he should arbitrate between two States, but that he 
should interfere in the affairs of England—a country in which no 
Emperor had ever been allowed to exercise any act of sovereignty. 
Some of Mr. Bridgett’s remarks on the ecclesiastical history of the 
reign are worthy of attention. For example, he points out with 
some force that, when the title of “ Supreme Head ” was considered 
by the clergy, “the question before their minds was that of the 

islative powers, privileges, and immunities of the English 
Church ” rather than of the authority of the See of Rome, that 
the title was “sufliciently vague and capable of an orthodox 
interpretation,” and that the members of Convocation did not 
contemplate the possibility of any “formal schism.” Among the 
few minor inaccuracies that will be found in his work we observe 
that he asserts that Anne Boleyn remained in France until “ tk: 
end of 1524 or the beginning of 1525”; she had certainly returned 
to England by the spring of 1522. A somewhat unintelligible 
attempt to explain the character of Convocation suggests a con- 
fusion between that body and the representatives of the clerical 
estate in Parliament; the writ of summons with the premunientes 
clause is certainly not addressed only to the archbishops, and it 
is a mistake to imagine that Convocation when duly assembled 
cannot proceed to transact any business without the special 
license of the Crown ; for the royal assent is not even necessary 
for the discussion of a canon, though no new canon may be 
promulged without it. Lastly, with all deference to a clerical 
author, we must demur to the statement that John the Baptist 
was beheaded by order of Herod Agrippa. 


THE FIGHTING VERES.* 


O many writers have mentioned the greatness, the antiquity, 
the nobility, and the personal bravery of the Veres during the 
last two centuries that it is somewhat surprising that their history 


* The Fighting Veres. By Clements R. Markham. London: Sam 
Low & Co. 1888. 


has not been more closely examined in recent times. True the 
family is extinct. Their combativeness, no doubt, hastened their 
extinction. But a good account of all the Veres, on the same 
scale as this account of two of the last of them, might be a very 
useful book, and clear up the errors of Macaulay, Collins, Faulkner, 
and many other writers who have approached the subject with 
ignorance or prejudice, or both. The fact that their name is 
almost always written “ De Vere,” whereas they called and wrote 
themselves Vere or more often “ Veer,” speaks for itself. 

The title of Mr. Markbam’s book is slightly misleading ; for he 
only details the history of two of the “ Fighting Veres,” although 
every member of the family seems to have deserved the name. 
From Aubrey the Grim, the Crusader, and Aubrey the Chamber- 
lain, killed in a London riot in 1140, descended a long line of 
soldiers. Earl Hugh of Oxford was a Crusader, like his ancestor. 
Earl Robert was knighted by Simon de Montfort. His son, 
another Robert, “the good Earl,” served in the Scottish war of 
Edward III., and his son, again, Earl John, had a command both 
at Cregy and Poictiers. Earl Richard was one of the leaders at 
Agincourt, and his successor was on the victor’s side at Bosworth. 
The seventeenth earl was engaged against the Armada, and the 
twentieth commanded a regiment in the Dutch wars. But Mr. 
Markham has selected as typical representatives of this com- 
bative race the two younger brothers of John Vere of Kirby, 
the nephew of John, sixteenth Earl of Oxford. They were 
Sir Francis Vere, whose monument in Westminster Abbey is 
so well known, and Horace, created in 1625 Lord Vere of 
Tilbury. The eighteenth and nineteenth earls, their cousins, and 
several other members of the family were killed fighting by their 
side in the Low Countries; and there can be no doubt that down 
to their last representative the whole family deserved the adjec- 
tive Mr. Markham has made part of the title of his interesting 
book. There was also a “Sir Kdward Vere,” whose parentage is 
not known, the translator of Polybius, a great scholar, but, like 
the rest, before all things a soldier, who was killed at Bois-le-Duc 
in 1629. This war, in fact, must be held largely accountable for 
the extinction of the race; and Lord Vere of ‘filbury was the last 
but one in the male line at the time of his death in 1635. 

The war of independence in the Netherlands was watched with 
breathless interest in England, For sixty years it was the custom 
of young Englishmen to cross the sea and tight under some 
nized leader in defence of the rights and liberties of the 
oppressed by the Spaniards. Among all these leaders and soldiers 
the Veres are pre-eminent. “ While others came and went, the 
Veres remained steadfastly at their posts, devoted their lives to 
the cause, and saw their work completed.” Sir Francis was the 
first great English general of the modern school. His brother, 
Sir Horace, developed his teaching. Mr. Markham disclaims any 
intention of writing a history of the long war with which their 
names are so closely connected ; his object, he says, is to present 
the lives of the men themselves, rather than to write a history of 
their times. Nevertheless, what with the special attention given 
to topography, what with the great political importance of the 
military operations, the book practically resolves itself into a his- 
tory of the war of independence, and of the events to which it led, 
Not only were the brothers, Francis and Horace, engaged in it, 
but under them an army of nephews and cousins and connexions, 
whom they persuaded to join in the good cause. We read of six 
Veres, and many of the names of Holles, Harcourt, Wentworth, 
Fairfax, and Townshend, who were among their relations and con- 
nexions. Their pupils were the best generals in the great Civil 
War in Englund. General Monk began mili life under Lord 
Vere, as Vere had begun under the Earl of Leicester, and these 
three names seem to connect the days of armour and arrows and 
tournaments with those of modern warfare, cannon and trenches 
and long sieges, the days of the successors of the men who fought 
in the wars of the Roses with the predecessors of those who won 
at Blenheim under Marlborough. 

Mr. Markham agrees with the most modern authorities in 
taking Ver in the Cotentin as the cradle of the race. T 
were, he believes, of a Danish stock, and came to England from 
the same region which — the Percys, Courcys, and 
Paganells. The first “ Albericus de Ver” held, besides the 
manor of Kensington in Middlesex, nine lordships in Suffolk, 
fourteen in Essex, and one, Campes, in Cambridgeshire. One of 
the earls of Oxford was nicknamed “ Little John o’ Campes.” 
The third “ Albericus,” or Aubrey, was the earliest example in our 
history of an earl “ unattached,” so to speak. When an earldom 
was an office as well as an honour, Earl Aubrey had no county, 
though he had the title and rank. Eventually he was given 
Cambridge first, and afterwards Oxford, in which last-named 
county he had “the third penny of the pleas of the Crown,” as 
the customary salary of his office. But Mr. Markham does not go 
into any of these matters, and glancing lightly at the early his 
of the Veres, concentrates his attention on the two distinguis 
brothers, Francis and Horace. His maps are numerous and really 
illustrative of the history; and it is needless to observe that the 
text is graphic and accurate to the last degree. There is a com- 
pletd and careful index. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


har current number of the Figaro Salon, the first of five to be 
issued by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co., comprises a 
| good selection of reproductions from the great show in the Palais 
, de l'Industrie, and a moderate but entirely intelligent critical 
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comment from the pen of M. Albert Wolff. The representative 
character of this serial makes it an excellent guide to the general 
visitor, and the illustrations in the present example afford a true 
indication of the range and diversity of art at the Salon. In por- 
traiture we have M. Bonnat’s admirable record of Cardinal 
Lavigerie and M. Henner’s “ Portrait de Madame X.” Among 
the landscapes are Mr. Ridgway Knight's delightful “ L’Appel au 
Passeur” and Mme. Dieterle’s Normandy cattle-piece, “ Les Prés 
de Blangy.” M. Réalmier-Dumas’s “ Bonaparte,” M. Chalon’s 
“Circe,” M. Jules Breton’s “ L’Etoile du Berger,” to say nothing 
of such works of assured popularity as “Le Réve,” by M. 
Detaille, and that moving and effective reminiscence of Sebas- 
topol, “ Le Drapeau,” by M. Moreau de Tours, appeal to very 
various tastes, and are rendered with a far greater success than 
is usual with similar publications on this side of the Channel. 
M. Wolff is nothing if not discreet. If you cannot agree with 
him in thioking M. Chalon’s curious symbolism in “ Circe” 
embodies nothing but “ une apothéose de féerie,” and do not share 
his antipathy for the seductive prestidigitateur, M. Henner, there 
is nothing of irritating parti pris in M. Wolll’s critical method. 
It is easy to be at one with him in the matter of the theatrical 
“ Bonaparte” of M. Réalmier-Dumas, as in his sound commenda- 
tion of M. Moreau de Tours, and his congratulations upon the 
return, after four years of absence, of M. Detaille to the Salon. 

Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co. have also published a photo- 
gravure of the “Triumph of Ariadne,” after Hans Makart, a 
delicate —— in colour of M. de Beaufond'’s charming 
picture, “The First Communion,” and an artist's proof of an 
etching by M. Lopisgich, entitled “The Haven.” The photo- 
gravure is a very fair rendering of Hans Makart’s tumultuous and 
rather confused composition, though, like the prudent M. Wolff, 
who declines to discuss engravings of pictures he has not seen, we 
hesitate to accept the modelling of the figures in every instance 
as wholly faithful, being dependent upon a possibly treacherous 
recollection of the original. With the very characteristic dry 
point of M. Lopisgich and the attractive rendering of M. de 
Beaufond’s work there are no obstacles of the kind. ‘The etching 
is a fine achievement in atmosphere and tone; while the print in 
colour is delightfully free from traces of mechanical process, and, 
unlike most novelties, is altogether pleasing, as well as in a 
notable way successful, 


DIALECT.* 


‘jase are four out of fifty-five volumes published from 1873 to 

1887, to be followed by three more in 1888, and a promise of 
eleven on the top of them, which bear witness to the industry of 
the members of the English Dialect Society, and hold out a very 
cheerful prospect to readers whose appetite for reading is vora- 
cious. The general reader who is rightly despised by the learned, 
may regale his vicious tastes by i}! out the plums here and 
there, which he may look for and find for himself, if he will take 
ahint. But the very gigantic task of recording all local words 
ever spoken by Englishmen in every part of England is much 
too serious a matter to be trifled with by casual persons in 
pursuit of amusement. 

Mr. Darlington, who contributes the South Cheshire Folk-Speech, 
lays down very good principles in his introduction (p. 14), which 
it would be well if he and others followed. He says :— 

1 must remark that all I have said, and all I shall have occasion to say, 
concerns only the dialect as purely spoken. 1 take no note of expressions 
which are peculiar to certain individuals, Nor have I anything to do with 
the peculiar errors to which Hodge is liable in talking to a stranger, nor 
with those which occur from his inability to distinguish one big word from 
another. These eccentricities may amuse the reader, but they are mis- 
leading in a book written with a scientific object. Such modes of speech 
as the above may be classed under the general head of individuelisms, and 
I have laid it down as a rule that individualisms shall have no place in 
my glossary. 

These are golden rules, and it is @ pity they have not been 
better observed by those who are responsible for some of these 
volumes. Mr. Darlington is a scholar, and has dore his part weli. 
But if South Cheshire demands 448 pages, what will all England 
demand? And this question suggests the piling up of volumes 
that will serve as a lotty monument to the memory of the English 
tongue, when that rich language has been ground down to the 

ist required by my lords of the Education Department admin- 
istering the Elementary Education Acts. 

Mr. Darlington, in his introduction (p. 13), notes a peculiarity 
which is very true. Farmers, he says, talk to their labourers in 
one tongue and to their equals in another; he might have added, 
to their superiors in yet another, The talk of the three classes, 
the upper, middle, and lower, differs exceedingly, and it is not un- 
common for each class to try to speak to the others in their own 
tongue. But, as in the time when Hamlet was written, the toe 
of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his 
kibe; it is the lower that usually tries to talk the tongue of the 
— class, unbending himself to his equals. 

r. Alexander Ellis, F.R.S., has published a “ Glossic,” and the 
pronunciation of the words given by the Dialect Society may be 


* South Cheshire Folk-Speech. By T. Darlington. Cheshire Glossary. 
By R. Holland. A Dictionary of Kentish Dialect. By the Rev. W. D. 
Parish and the Rev. W. F. Shaw. West Somerset Word-Book. By F. T. 


ete. London: published for the English Dialect Society by Triibner 


discovered by this guide. The letters of standard English are used 
with accents and marks of many sorts to indicate the sounds which 
proceed from the lips of the dialect talkers. It would be a very 
interesting experiment to put Mr. Ellis, supposing he had never 
heard Cheshire, or Somersetshire, or Kent, to talk to one of those 
natives, just to see how he got on. If one word he spoke would 
be understood, he ought to be honoured for his invention. 

Mr. Darlington publishes the whole Book of Ruth, written in 
the South Cheshire dialect according to Mr. Ellis’s “ Glossic,” and 
here is the sixteenth verse of the first chapter to test the value of 
Mr. Ellis’s ingenuity (p. 98) :— 

Un Réoth sed, beg mi tit tir tii friim 
fol'tiin aaf‘tiir yi: fir weéetir gon, -ahy(1 goa’: tin weeviir* yoa- 
‘aby)I loj; foa’ks)sn bit ‘maby foarks, tin God ‘mahy 


In matters of dialect there are three sorts—a quite distinct word 
with a quite distinct meaning peculiar to the locality—an ordinary 
English word used in the locality in a quite distinct sense, dif- 
fering completely from the ordinary sense—and the dialect of 
pronunciation only, differing from standard English in no other 
way. Of these three surely the first is of the greatest interest, 
and the others mere corruptions and vulgarisms of common talk. 
Corruptions and vulgarisms, especially if they are carried to excess, 
can certainly be very amusing, or a phrase so compounded may be 
very expressive, but they cannot be said to reach the height of a 
scientitic object. 

In South Cheshire Folk-Speech Mr. Darlington has the words 
Smock and Smock-frock, and many other such words, which are 
certainly English, and not by any means South Cheshire even in 
their simple pronunciation or use. This volume might be made 
much shorter, and therefore much better, by the omission of all 
universal and truly English words. South Cheshire is well done, 
however, as & whole, and can be recommended to the general 
reader to draw it, in the sense of hounds drawing a thick covert, 
for amusement. 

A Dictionary of Kentish Dialect and Provincialisms in Use in 
the County of Kent, by Chancellor Parish and Mr. Shaw, is 
evidently the work of philologists of no mean acquirements, and 
the bulk of the volume of but 194 pages shows what cin be done 
with a rational sense of propriety, avoiding excess in the indul- 

nee of a passion for printing. It is prebable that Kent, lying 
in the high road of civilization between London and Paris, may 
have got rid at an early date of much of its dialect, but there is 
still an astonishing number of Kent words left behind, though 
many in this dictionary are words in use elsewhere, with a Kent 
meaning. ‘The introduction is well worth reading, and explains 
the scheme of the volume in a commendable manner. 

To give a notion of the Kent pronunciation, here is a verse from 
the song of “ Dick and Sal at Canterbury Fair ” (ver. 8):— 

He sed dare was a teejus fair, 
Dat lasted for a wick ; 
And all de ploughmen dat went dare 
Must car dair shining stick, 
This song of one hundred verses as a whole will be found amusing, 
ard instructive as far as the Kent dialect is concerned. 

The West Somerset Word-Book: a Glossary of Dialectical and 
Archaic Words and Phrases used in the West of Somerset and 
East of Devonshire, by Mr. Elworthy, is a most formidable missile 
thrown at the heads of the public. A fat volume 23 inches thick, 
with 876 mortal pages, besides 14 of preface, and 48 of introduc- 
tion, in all 938. No less than 5$ pages are devoted to the pro- 
nunciation of the letter A, with a reference to Dr. Murray's new 
Dictionary on that subject; Mr. Ellis’s method being also adopted 
by way of making a complete thing of it. All the rules 
of dialect proper are violated, and there is a supertluity of 
naughtiness in this regard that gives a hopeless aspect to the 
business of exploring the wilds of Somersetshire talk. The ex- 
pressive and poetic metaphor, shout cake, used by children as a 
sarcasm on the scarcity of currants in the products of thrifty 
housekeepers, is — to the process of picking out the plums 
in this great work. Every page is Reskoned with standard 
English words used in a perfectly natural sense, with even the 
pronunciation not very much out of the way considering it as a 
Somersetshire performance. Somersetshire and East Devonshire, 
to say nothing of countries lying further west, offer an interest- 
ing field for study in the matter of dialect, the more is the pity that 
the job should be weighted with such surplusage. Mr. Elwortby has 
been over twenty years on this special Somersetshire study ; why 
not take a few years more in the study of simplicity and conci 
and in wey hep what is Somersetshire and what is not? The 
— would be exceedingly patient, and willing to wait a while 

onger. Time and space are everything to most people, though 
may be abstruse abstract problems 
to Mr. Elworthy. The preface is a great deal too long, and the 
introduction is a great deal too long ; moreover, they both abound 
in commonplace observations on language in general. The Gl 
contains the following, an example or two of much that fills the 
book :—* Aich [ae‘ach] the name of the aspirate h.” “ Bump 
[bump] to jolt; to shake.” “ Deal V.I. to conclude 
a bargain of purchase or sale ; to buy.” There is the word “ Maid 
[maa‘yd] a girl; a lass. A woman servant of any age. I know 
widow with a son who is a parlour-maid.” The word maid is 
certainly very freely applied in the West of England, whether the 
compliment implied is deserved or not. But surely a lady who 
had a woman with a score of children for a lady’s-maid woul not 
be perpetrating West-Somersetshire dialect. Here also are to be 
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found the hunting terms used in the far-famed Exmoor stag- 
hunting, terms common in all hunting-fields ever since the 
Conquest, many derived from the French, coolly put down as 
consult any huntin; , he might have got hold of the right e 

of the stick, co he would never have said that when a 
deer “sinks” the valley or makes his “point,” those and other 
hunting expressions are ersetshire dialect. There are symptoms, 
too, in this fat book that Mr. Elworthy, although he may know 
the folk talk, does not know the folk. For instance, the word 
“organ ” is explained as the plant penny-royal ; whereas there is 
an absurdity in the common use of this word. Throughout the 
West of England people, especially women, make organ tay (tea) 
as a good thing for the human organs, of which penny-royal is une 
ingredient of several used by herbalists for the “organs.” It is 
one of the numerous instances of fine words introduced into 
ordinary speech which a herbalist would be likely to revel in. To 
know folk-speech it is needful to know the folk, which, as they 
are always on their guard when they talk to the gentry, is by no 
means an thing. Some of the dialect to be found in searching 
through the book is peculiar, to say the least of it. The curious 
word “ Allernbatch, sb., a boil or carbuncle,” is one. “ Nippigang, 
sb., a gathering, or whitlow ; an abscess; carbuncle,” is another 
for the same sort of thing. The word “angle” is used for in- 
triguing—“ (Aay au'vees kunstid‘urd (considered) eens ee wuz 
angleen aa‘dr Mus Jee'un) I always thought he was angling 
after Miss Jane.” “ Bisgy” is a tool for rooting, with a curious 
derivation from the French besaigué, double axe or bill. “Cloam” 
is the common word throughout the Western counties for 
earthenware, from which “ Kmpten-cloam,” for a drunkard, is 
derived. “ Hawckémouth, a blustering, foul-mouthed person,” is 
another curiosity in dialect. “ Hizy-prizy, chicanery or sharp 
practice,” is an uncomplimentary corruption of Nisi-prius. 
“ Mazed,” mad, is used freely in all the Western counties for ex- 
citement in general. A man in love witha maid is mazed arter 
her; from amaze and maze. “ Tantarabobus, sb., name for the 
devil,” is a very astonishing specimen of dialect, and makes one 


Pitis a good work for the investigators of the curiosities of words 
to rake up all the old bygone terms that can be found out among 
old men and women, old songs, and old scraps of writing. Many 
very tine old English words, much in danger of being lost, will be 
preserved, and perhaps revived, to keep our tongue rich, and we 
wish the Dialect Socisty all success; the fatness of some of their 
volumes, however, might be trained down with advantage. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


bpm is a history or a legend that the pension which was 
granted, in days when there was no Mr. Labouchere, to our 
immortal Dibdin was granted, not so much in consideration of 
purely literary merits, as because of the large numbers of ardent 
youth whom his songs sent into the service of their king and 
country. We do not think that the French Republic has much 
reason to repeat this liberality in the case of the rather numerous 
novelists who, since the establishment of really compulsory and 
universal service, have dealt with military life. A few weeks ago 
we dealt with a dismal book on service abroad, by M. Bonnetain. 
This of M. Perrin’s, on service at home (1), is cleaner and rather 
interestingly minute in its details, but, if possible, more dismal. 
Here, too, the hero comes to a bad end (a gun-carri over 
his chest), and here, too, he is utterly disenchanted before the end 
comes. However, this class of military novels is at any rate 
better than another class of novels of which we have seen divers 
specimens lately, though we do not choose to review them by 
name or in detail, These may be called the novels of the Un- 
frocked Priesthood, and a very pretty collection they will make 
if they go on as they have begun. 

M. Paul Mahalin (2) pursues his generous purpose of re- 
suscitating the romance of cape and sword. This time he has 
chosen the days of the Regency, which indeed, like most others in 
the history of France, his master Alexander touched, and touching 
adorned, but which are less identified with him than some other 


The heroine of Fin damour (3), Léonie Derlange, is a rather 
amusing person, leaving, indeed, something to desire in point of 
strict morality, but quite “in the movement.” Disappointed in 
an attempt on the legitimate affections of Sir Jipson, baronnet, she 
consoles herself with another, but less legitimate, suitor. Un- 
luckily the less legitimate suitor is inconstant, and has the bad 
taste to om into love of hisown wife. Result, the emptying of 
all six chambers of a revolver on the faithless one, a trial, and, of 
Course, a triumphant acquittal. The book would have been better 
if it had been shorter, but it is not unamusing as it is. To Péché 
originel (4) we cannot quite give the same description. Its 

thos is rather high-flown, and its satire seems to us a little 

unt. And why is the harmless name of “Lionel” a prénom 


(1) Le canon: maurs militaires. Par J. Perrin. Paris: Ollendorff. 
Pointe au corps. 2 tomes. Par P. Mahalin. Paris: Tresse et 


(3) Fin damour, Par F. Vilars. Paris: Plon. 
— om Par F. de Girodon-Pralon. Paris: Calmann 


? M. Gennevraye (5) by the title of his volume of stories 


may t that impossible “ blushing” officer of the same 
arm at whom Théophile Gautier unkindly scotis; but there was 
no need for this captain to blush. He only had the care of a very 
masterful niece, who disturbed his repose not unpleasantly. 

Two of the inevitable Russian, or at least Slav, story-books are 
before us. Oount Tolstoi’s (6) stories of military life in the 
Caucasus are, we believe, known already. They do not contain 
his worst work, and are translated by the usual E. Halpérine- 
Kaminski, Mlle. Poradowska’s (7) book deals with Galicia, but as 
vodka is mentioned in it, the devotees of the Russian novel will 
probably be satisfied that it is all right. 

Since his first book M. J. Ricard has done nothing so good as 
the first tale in La course 4 [amour (8), and if this story itself had 
been his first, it would have been even more promising than 
Pitchoun! It is of good old 1830 style, with something of Gautier 
in itand something ot Mérimée, and that, too, not at all an obviously 
imitated or borrowed something. The not exactly hallowed and 
violently ending delights of Jean Dartet, Parisian man of letters, and 
Mary Anne Diualli, half English, half gipsy artist, have, to our mind, 
much more force and power than those with which M. Alphonse 
Daudet intended to instruct his little boys. But why will a man 
of such powers as M. Ricard traffic in such stale matter as dis- 
illusion, neo-paganism, all the vieille défroque of Byronism thrice- 
turned and trimmed and dyed? Not that way, for a generation 
or two at least, lies the path to real success, We do not know 
why clowns should not love, but they rarely do it hapyily in tic- 
tion; and M. de Soudak’s clown (9) is not an exception, And let us 
add that we do not mean by happily “ felicitously.” There is less 
felicity and not much more happiness in Reinette (10); and we 
are obliged to say that M. de Castellane, with apparently the best 
intentions, has made no great success of a paintul, a disagreeable, 
and we think an impossible subject—the sacrifice, half revolting, 
half grotesque, of a mother in order to save her daughter’s repu- 
tation (11). On the other hand, M. Cadol has put together plea- 
santly and skilfully three good stories in Mariage de princesse (12). 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


N Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple 
(London: Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh), coliected aud 
edited by Mr. E. A. Parry, we ‘have the pleasaniest book 
imaginable. Dorothy Osborne—whose portrait, as reproduced in 
the present volume, shows her to have been an intelligent, 
resolute, egoistic, and altogether feminine sort of person—was a 
deal in love with Temple, and the letters which she 
addressed to the object of her flame are very well worth reading 
indeed. They reveal to us, for one thing, the tricks and manners of 
a right woman ; and, for another, they present us with an exemplar 
of what some two hundred years since was held to be the sort of 
thing that well-conducted young ladies should write (if they were 
clever enough) to the persons on whom their hopes were centred. 
The difference between them and the love-letters of to-day is the 
difference between (say) Racine and Ouida, In the correspondence 
of Dorothy Osborne there is always intelligence, there is always 
dignity and self-respect, there is always enough of reticence—enough 
of selection—to make us understand that the writer was, in her 
way, an artist; and, at the same time, there is, first and last, a suf- 
ficiency of humanity—enough of the interests of sentiment and in- 
dividual effort and the sexual emotion—to reveal the writer for a 
true woman. In reading one is reminded not so much of Ularissa 
(though the letters are conceived and done upon a scale which 
recalls the episto achievement of that formidable we pe 
as of the brilliant, the wayward, the enchanting, yet natural a 
normal, Miss Howe. They are not so wild and witty as Miss 
Howe's; for Miss Howe is one of the most successful creations of 
one of our greatest novelists; but they are so lively and natural, 
so heartfelt in themselves, and so charming in effect, as to show 
that Dorothy Osborne and Anna Howe were sisters. One can 
ive them no greater praise than that ; and one cannot choose but 
grateful to Mr. Parry for collecting and printing them, and to 
Macaulay for writing such an account of them as persuaded Mr. 
Parry of the reward that would be his who should print and 
unds thanone. He given us the reliquie of a very spri 
individual creature, and he has done his own 
with a great deal of care and more of discretion than your first 
editor is wont to display. 

The anonymous geutleman who is og in The Bohemians 
of the Latin Quarter (London: Vizetelly), for an English—a so- 
called English—version of the immortal Scénes de la Vie de 
Boheme deserves at least the commendation due to them that rush 


(5) Les embarras d'un capitaine de dragons, Par A. Gennevraye. Paris: 
Calmann 


(6) Au Caucase. Par Léon Tolstoi. Paris: Perrin. 

(7) (Yaga. Par Marguerite Poradowska. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(8) La coursed Vamour, Par J. Ricard. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(9) L’amour dun clown, Par Louis de Soudak. Paris: Calmann 


vy: 
(10) Reinette. Par Sainte-Marie Binsce. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(11) Madame Bégum. Par le Mis de Castellane, Paris: Calmann 


(12) Mariage de princesse, Par E, Cadol, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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in where those of a wiser and better race decline to tread. 
Murger’s merits are largely those of manner and style. He had a 
deal to say ; but, after all, it was his way of saying it that 
made Lis book the irresistible influence we know. A poorer 
writer might have discoursed of Mimi and Marcel and the “ Sym- 
phonie sur Pinfluence du Bleu dans les Arts” for a hundred 
volumes and got none to listen to him. Murger had but to present 
this same material—which is, after all, no more than an adapta- 
tion to humorous and sentimental purposes of the stuff of certain 
scenes in La Comédie Humaine—as he felt and was able to pre- 
sent it to found a tradition in literature, and in life to turn the 
heads of several generations of young women and young men. 
His books, of course, are untrue; but they are works of art in the 
good sense of the word, and the amount of pleasure they have 
given is only to be paralleled (perhaps) by the amount of mis- 
chief they have made. To give such stuff in English is a 
feat beyond the accomplishment of the common translator ; 
and it is not to be gainsaid that the wit, the grace, the souffle of 
impudence and gaiety and youth, which count for so much in the 
charm of the Vie de Boheme are altogether absent from The 
Bohemians of the Latin Quarter. Still the thing is readable ; the 
introduction, “ Murger and his Work,” presents such a roseate 
and romantic view of the author and the shifty, reckless, out-at- 
elbows set of vagabonds who were his models as may induce a 
certain number of good, honest English folk to pursue their 
researches into the mystery of Bohemianism, and plunge with 
interest into the book itself; and if the etchings with which the 
adventures of MM. Marcel and Rodolphe and Schaunard (and 
their female friends) are illustrated are not particularly sug- 
tive or significant, they are French in style and Murgeresque 
in intention, and there are as many as ten of them—a fact which 
clothes the volume with a luxury not its due. 

The worst that we can say of 4 Wayfarer's Wallet (London: 
Redway), by Mr. H. G. Hewlett, is that it means well and 
does not more than middlingly. Mr. Hewlett treats a num- 
ber of subjects in a number of verses; his sentiments (he 


is avowedly no Tory) are unexceptionable, his manner is gentle- | _ 


manlike, his effect is transient. Of Metempsychosis (London: 
Longmans) there is no more to be said than that its style is flushed, 
that its suggestions are youthful, that its import is obscure, and 
that it conveys to us an impression of the sound of an abundance of 
adjectives. The Tules and Legends in Verse (London: Kegan 
Paul) of Mr. E, Cooper Willis, Q.0., are written with both eyes, 
so to speak, on the Muse. Mr, Willis has grappled with his 
Inspiration most conscientiously, and has fought it out with her to 
the bitter end of close on a hundred and ninety pages; and the 
result is enough to show that, while his intentions are strictly 
honourable, his success is no more than that of most. His 
rhythms are conventionally perfect; his diction is conventionally 
eloquent ; his themes are conventionally suggestive and inspirit- 
ing; his sense is conventionally moron a f ’Tis all that can be said 
for him ; and, as poets go, ’tis much. In Matin Songs (London: 
Kegan Paul) the fact most obvious to the discerning reader is the 
author's youth. It is not a hot youth, nor a foolish youth, nora 
stupid youth ; it is, indeed, a tame, a timid, an inquiring but gentle 
and well-mannered, youth; but it is py youthful, all the 
same, and its youthfulness is of the kind that disarms criticism :— 

List, gentles, to a maiden’s tale 

That speaks of cruel wrong, 
Of suffering from a father’s hand, 
Of ruthless pride and wrong, 
Of young lives withered as the flower. 


Who could be cruel—who could be just—tothat? For the rest non 
ragwnam dilor! About the Lays of the Sea-side (London: Bumpus) 
of * Aliph Cheem ” there is no such difficulty ; it is merely vulgar 
and foolish, Those who care to do these things may sing the first 
number in the book, “ A Lay of Margate,” to the pleasing melody 
of “The Husband's Boat”; those who care to take their Ingoldsby 
at second-hand (and who shall tell how bad, how common, how 
witless, how ’Arry-and-’Arriettish, is Ingoldsby thus taken ?) 
may follow him to his close. 

Je have also received A Memoir of Bishop Steere (London: 
Bell & Sons) ; Napoleon's Last Voyage (London: Simpkin), being 
—to quote the title-page—an “ Extract from a Diary of Rear- 
Aduwiral Sir George Cockburn, with Particular Reference to Gen. 
Napoleon Buonaparte,” published, at third or fourth hand, by Mr. 
Thos. Salkeld Borrodaile; Mr. Amos Reade’s Life in the Cut (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein), which is a story, partly realistic and partly 

ietistic, of life on the canal; So as by Fire (London: The London 

iterary Society), a very long novel in one short volume; Mrs, 
Ceranse Cousin Mary (London: Partridge); Sara Crewe ; or, 
What Happened at Miss Minchin’s (London: Warne), by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett ; and Song-Tide: Poems and Ly ics of Joy and 
Sorrow (London: Walter Scott), by Philip Bourke Marston, 
edited—for the “ Canterbury Poets ” series—with an Introductory 
Memoir, by William Sharp. 
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